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Julee Cruise’s 


It’s been four years since the release of Julee Cruise’s first 
(and, up til now, only) solo album, Floating Into the Night. 
Co-produced by David Lynch and Angelo Badalamenti, the 
album contained many songs that would be used in Twin 
Peaks. In addition, an instumental version of “Falling” 
became the opening credits theme song for each episode. 
(For a full report on the music of Twin Peaks, including 
information about many of Julee’s EPs, see WIP 4.) 

We were excited to hear that Julee finally has a new 
album coming out, The Voice of Love. We’ll have a complete 
review next issue, but, as will be apparent from the interview 
with Julee below, we thought the album was great. We spoke 
with her by phone on August 8. We’d like to thank Julee and 
her manager Shaun Edwardes for getting everything set up! 
Miller: Shaun sent us a promo tape of your new album, and 
we really like it a lot. Tell us how the new album compares to 
the older one as far as you're concerned. 

Cruise: Well, in my opinion, it is a much, much better 
album. It’s much more sophisticated in that David, Angelo 
and I really know what we're doing now. We were flying by 
the seat of our pants [four years ago], which can be really 
nice for the first album. It’s very spacious and moody. But 
the second album is, | think, more polished. I think the 
music itself, the melodies, the lyrics, are better. You know, 
there are certain songs on the last album that I particularly 
thought were great, like “Falling” and “The World Spins”. I 
think this album has all those elements in every song. 


Photo courtesy Bravo 


Voice of Love! 


There’s not a dog in the bunch. 
Thorne: We're curious about one of your new songs, “Until 
the End of the World.” Was this a deliberate reference to the 


_ movie of the same name? 


JC: Yeah. When we were asked to do a song, David came 
up with these lyrics. And, of course, we didn’t know that U2 
was doing a song [ofthe same title] before us! But it’sareally 
cool song. It turned out to be one of my favorites. Yeah, the 
lyrics were written first before anything else. David wrote 
the lyrics, and he did write it for the movie. 

CM: Our understanding is that one of the other songs, “In My 
Other World”, was written by you. Did you write it yourself, 
or did you collaborate with someone else? 

JC: I collaborated with a guy named Louie Tucci. I wrote 
the lyrics, and we collaborated on the music. 

CM: Are you going to be doing other collaborations in addition 
to Lynch/ Badalamentiin the future, or was this kind of a one- 
shot experiment? 

JC: No, we have tons and tons of music. Warner Brothers 
wanted me to start writing too, so me and Louie started 
collaborating, because | like how Angelo and David collabo- 
rate together. I’m a musician too, so it makes it easier for 
me. I wrote about ten songs. David wanted to put some of 
them onto this album, but they just didn’t fit into the whole 
context of what we were doing. “In My Other World” was the 
only one. The thing about this album is it just of sort of has 
an arc to it, and it all fits into one piece, almost. The next 
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album will have a few other songs that I have written. 
CM: Is there another album on the way then very quickly? 
JC: Probably much quicker than this particular album. 
JT: We're happy to hear that. You’ve now produced two 
albums with David Lynch and Angelo Badalamenti. De- 
scribe the collaborative process the three of you use when 
you are working together. 

JC: Well, I’m the boss of the performance, and Angelo has 
the super ears, and David has the ideas. That's sort of the 
way it goes. We’re all perfectionists in a way. But David 
oversees the whole thing. Without his vision, it doesn’t 
matter how great a musicians I am, how great my voice is, 
how great amusician Angelo is; without David’s input, I feel, 
even though he is not a musician, the music would lack. His 
vision catapults it into another world. 

CM: Does he have much direct input in the music? We caught 
an interview you did with Angelo for National Public Radio a 
couple of years ago. Ithink it was Angelo who mentioned that 
most of David’s descriptions are of mood, and it’s up to 
Angelo to interpret how that translates into music. 

JC: Right. Angelo’s the true musician here. I mean, he’s 
the one who comes up with these really lush melodies. But 
once in a while for some of the odd chord changes and 
things like that, some of the surprises, David will say, “I 
want this, I want sort of a Russian feel to this, I want sort 
of...something else.” He'll describe it in non-musical terms, 
which makes it more interesting for Angelo. 

CM: The whole style that you guys have developed is unique. 
It’s not really rock, it’s not really new age. How would you 
describe it? 

JC: Well this particular album that has come about is a 
little more rhythmic. The thing about it is the voice. You 
know I sang with the B-52’s, so I have different styles of 
singing. But the voice for this is so fragile, and so high, it’s 
higher than most singers sing. There’s no vibrato, there’s 
hardly any inflection. You notice that there is hardly any 
emotion. And all the emotion that’s in the voice is very 
contained. 

JT: Is that difficult for you to maintain over time? 

JC: It was. It’s not now. The reason why I said that this 
album is better than the last album is because I know what 
I’m doing. My voice is better, and it was really 
difficult on the first album to sing this way. 
Because I’d come up with it for “Mysteries 
of Love” for Blue Velvet, and then I get this 
call from Angelo and David, and they say 
“Let’s do a whole album of this!” So, God, 
that was a fluke! I just sang really soft. I’m 
not used to singing soft, so it was a scary 
thing. I even went so far as to beveling out my 
sinuses, because one side was reverberating 
more than the other when I was singing. For 
this particular style, I went into surgery, and my 
voice now is much higher and better. I can hit 
any of those notes. So, I really went that extra 
mile for this album. 

JT: You sure did! [Laughter] 

CM: You mentioned in a previous interview that it 

wasn’t really your natural singing style. How would you 
describe your natural singing voice? Is there anything you 
might compare it with? 

JC: I don’t think that I knew what I was talking about when 
I said that. Now, I think that by singing that style and 
perfecting that style, it’s made me a much better singer all 
the way around. Including even those really high notes in 


“Love Shack,” 
you know? It’s 
made me a 
better belter, 
it’s made me 
better legit. If 
you can sing 
that soft, and 
that pinpoint 
direct, and 
that pure, it 
really makes 
you hone inon 
your craft and 
be a much 
better singer. 
So, now I feel 
like that’s the 
basis of what I 
can do. It’s 
just that I 
have a really 
powerful in- 
strument. I think in order to be able to sing so soft, you have 
to be able to sing super powerful. 
CM: Do you ever get the desire to just cut loose with a Tina 
Turner kind of rocker’s thing? 
JC: Well I do. I have that opportunity because I am on 
Broadway and do other things, and I sing jingles, so I get 
that opportunity. I have to be real careful. I really guard my 
voice now. I am really careful, because I don’t want to sing 
too much rock and stuff. I don’t want to hurt that pure style. 
CM: What would you consider to be your musical influences? 
Part of the reason I ask this is because, when I first heard 
Floating Into the Night, it was like nothing I had ever heard 
before. It seemed to come out of nowhere and be this 
incredible new sound, not only because of Badalamenti and 
Lynch but your whole vocalization. What do you sit around 
listening to? 
JC: [listen to hip-hop, and rap, and country-western—it’s 
really hard to say. I like so many different styles of 
music. And | like the best of the bunch. There’s a 
very fine line, especially in music, of what’s good and 
what isn’t good, and I like the cream of the crop. I 
like really good stuff. Right now, there’s a great 
singer named Sam Phillips, that’s T-Bone Burnett’s 
wife? You should pick up this album; it’s great! 
And I’m listening to her right now. She’s got an 
interesting style. It’s sort of a blend of me and 
Kate Pierson. It’s really a cool, cool, thing. It’s 
4 agreat album and full of great songs and really 
M well produced. 
j JT: We'll check that out. Definitely. 
4 CM: Do you feel constrained by the “Twin 
Peaks-ish” sound that you’ve been associated 
with onalbums? Would you ever try something 
with a totally different producer and song-writing team 
and just do something radically different? 
JC: Well, I don’t have to do anything really radically 
different. I think once you've latched onto something 
wonderful, you're a fool to let it go. I mean, I wouldn’t mind 
working with other producers, but I’d probably say, “Call 
David and find out how to do it!” [Laughter] It’s just that 
we've latched onto a nice thing. 
CM: Yesterday, I was trying to think of what it compares to. 
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It’s like Enya through Phillip Glass moving to Twin Peaks or 
something! 

JC: Well, that’s a nice way to describe it, and don’t forget 
Liz Frazier. I like it that way. It’s becoming a popular style 
now. Not just me, but the category—it’s finally gotten a 
category in the Grammys and other places. When Enyacan 
get on the top 40, then you know something interesting is 
happening in music. So I'd like to think that Floating Into 
the Night was before its time, and that I’m kind of coming 
into my own right now. | have a feeling this new album is 
going to be pretty well received. 

JT: Tell usa little bit more about your experience with the B- 
52’s. What was that like singing on tour with them? 

JC: It was the funnest thing I have ever done in my life. It 
really was. And I was really sad when the tour ended. 
Everyone else, they were like, “Julee, grow up, it’s over, 
thank God!” | didn’t want it to be over. I could have lived 
out of my suitcase forever. 
CM: Are you going to be 
going on the road to promote 
The Voice of Love? 

JC: Oh yeah! I’m going to 
use the same band that 
plays on the album. Asa 
matter of fact there might 
be, and this is just a maybe, 
but [Francis Ford] Coppola 
wants to do a 23-minute 
film, sort of a dramatic ver- 
sion—it’s almost like Indus- 
trial Symphony, but I’m sure 
not quite that innovative— 
of this new album for VH1. 
It will be like a short drama. 
He has six of them. And he 
is looking at our music be- 
cause it’s so cinematic. I 
don’t know, I’d be the char- 
acter, I guess. So we have 
that. 

JT: You’ve worked with 
Lynch and Badalamenti for 
many years. When did the 
three of you first get involved? 
Was it during Blue Velvet or 
before that? 

JC: Blue Velvet. I knew 
Angelo from the stage and 
theater in New York. 

JT: And so how did you get 
hooked up with David? 

JC: He was doing Blue Velvet, and Angelo fell into scoring 
the music. I was helping Angelo at the time, and we both 
came up with the music part of “Mysteries of Love.” 

CM: Wasn’t Angelo asking you to find him a another singer, 
and then somehow it ended up being you doing the singing? 
JC: Right. Well, he didn’t have the right style down. He 
thought that maybe David would want a rock singer, 
someone with a really raspy voice and kind of hardcore 
rock. Well, I’m not really a hardcore rock singer so I was 
finding him a rock singer. Then he wanted a black soul 
singer. Well I’m not that either. [Laughter] So “Mysteries of 
Love” went through a metamorphosis of different styles. 
David would say, “No. No, not that.” Finally, he said he 
wanted just a real pure sound. Well Angelo, from working 
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with me previously, knew that I could create a really pure, 
young sound. So we did it in about forty-five minutes. 
JT: Another of the new album’s songs is called “Up In 
Flames,” which appeared in Industrial Symphony No. 1, a 
performance in which you were suspended on wires above 
the stage. Tell us more about that production. Was that a 
difficult performance? 

JC: That was an incredible rush! But it wasn’t a perfor- 
mance in the sense that I’m used to. I’m used to rehearsing. 
I had never had a chance to go up on the wires. It was the 
first time—what you see is what you get! It was a really 
rushed, fluke deal! And I think that’s the beauty of the 
piece. If we would have had plenty of time to rehearse that 
whole thing, it wouldn’t have had the magic and kind of the 
desperation that it has. 

CM: It was shot live, in real time? 

JC: It was shot live. 

JT: Were you performing that in front of a live audience? 
JC: Yeah. We had incredible 
people in the audience. We 
had Jody Foster, and it was 
sort of a really cool event be- 
cause David Lynch had never 
done a live stage show before. 
And it was a big scandal at 
New Music America. David 
kept asking for things. He 
would say, “Well, why can’t! 
have a huge explosion on 
stage?” “Well David, the fire 
marshall—you can’t do that!” 
So, he had never done a live 
performance of anything be- 
fore. 

CM: How many performances 
were there? 

JC: Two performances that 
night. And in one of the 
performances, the deer, you 
know that kind of weird thing 
with antlers on stilts, he wiped 
out and fell off the stage. So, 
it was dangerous to a certain 
extent. But we pulled it off, 
and it’s pretty popular. 

CM: Were there ever any more 
performances after that night? 
JC: That was it. You could 
get it to go on the road or to 
open on Broadway, but it 
would cost about $900,000 
to get it up again. That’s just too expensive. 

CM: Is there ever going to be a number 2? 

JC: Yeah, possibly. | would love to do another live David 
Lynch show. It was pretty exciting to say the least! 

CM: One of the other tracks on the new album, “She Would 
Die for Love,” is the opening credits theme song to Fire Walk 
With Me. Did that originally have lyrics, or were those added 
later when you were going to do the new album? 

JC: Those were added later. And when we do a live 
performance of that, I’m going to play the trumpet solo. 
JT: David has made you an important part of the Twin Peaks 
world. How would you describe this role, or how has David 
described this role to you: The Singer in the Roadhouse? 
JC: He never described any role to me. We wrote the music 
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JULEE CRUISE The new album, 


the voice of love featuring 
| Movin’ In On You,” 
"Friends For Life” and 
“Hool Hat Walk.” 


PRODUCED BY DAVID LYNCH 
AND ANGELO BADALAMENTI 


MANAGEMENT: SHAUN EDWARDS 


first. We were working on the music, mixing the music for 
the album, and at that particular time it was so engrained 
in his head, and that’s when he was writing Twin Peakswith 
Mark Frost over the phone. So the music just naturally bled 
across into Twin Peaks. | just carried that across. It’s not 
like he sat me down and said “Okay, Julee, thisis it.” In fact, 
he didn’t say anything. I think that’s why David is a good 
director. Sometimes he doesn’t say anything. You can go 
too far with an actor or a singer. And David sometimes 
doesn’t say anything! He just lets someone do their own 
thing, or just to be confused, and it comes across. 

CM: A couple of the scenes that you’re in are some of the most 
powerful in the entire series. “The World Spins” 
sequence following Maddy’s death 
is especially riveting, as is 
“Questions in a World of Blue” 
in the movie. How much input 
did you have into the look and 
feel of those scenes? 

JC: Oh, it’s my look, it’s not my 
lighting or anything. They just 
tried to make me look as beauti- 
ful and as otherworldly as pos- 
sible, because lI representthe good 
and light. 
JT: We’ve certainly enjoyed seeing 
you as you appear from time to time 
throughout the Twin Peaks storyline. 
When the movie came out we were all . 
hoping you would make an appear- * 
ance. oie 
JC: That was a really fun movie to be 
involved in. I gotto goto Canneswhen \~ 
that showed. It was really fun. 

JT: We’ve heard that you’re going to be 


= 


in another film 
called Cultivating Charley. Can you tell us more about that? 
JC: That will also have some music from David, Angelo, and 
me. That is a really violent—almost as violent as Reservoir 


Dogs—black, or dark, comedy. 
Candide. 

CM: Are you actually going to be appearing in the film? 
JC: Yes, and I’m not Julee Cruise at all. I’m Daisy, and I’m 
pretty lovable actually, but I’m goofy. It has nothing to do 
with me, basically. It’s sort of like how Tom Waits is in 
movies and things. Tom really doesn’t play himself, he’s 
actually an actor first. And that’s pretty much what’s 
happening with me now. I’m getting more into the acting 
side of things. But if anyone ever does use the Julee Cruise 
persona, it’s only David, really. 

JT: When can we look forward to seeing Cultivating Charley? 
JC: They just wrapped today, so it won’t be until next year. 
JT: In an earlier interview, I think it was the NPR interview, 
you said that sometimes a resulting song was due to some 
accidents that have happened in the studio. 

JC: That wasn’t the case with this album, but the first 
album, yes. 

JT: But those are happy occurrences when they happen? 
JC: Yeah, absolutely! I think the real talent there is 
knowing when an accident is good! Sometimes David will 
say, “Yeah, that’s it!” and Angelo will say, “No, that can’t be 
it, David.” It takes a little while for quality control. [Laugh- 
ter] 

CM: Well, we certainly hope the album does well for you. We 
both thought it was a really strong album. 

JC: Oh, I’m so glad you like it. This is the first interview I’ve 
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done for this, and we haven’t let anybody else hear it. You’re 
the first. 
CM: I look forward to picking up the CD, because we just have 
a tape, now. I guess it will be released in the Fall? 
JC: It will be October 12. David did a really fantastic 
sculpture for the cover. It’s really unusual. He took a ball 
of turkey and cheese and mushed it together and put it on 
a toothpick, and put it on the middle of a makeshift 
cardboard stage with curtains. Then he put clay around the 
ball of turkey and cheese and carved out eyes, and put on 
ears, and sort of hair, and a mouth. And took a 
series of photographs as ants in his 
kitchen ate out the turkey and cheese. 
So pretty soon, in the photos, you see 
, an empty head with ants crawling out 
\ of this kind of tortured man. And it’s 
so cool! That’s my cover, and I begged 
him for it. I said, “David, please let 
me have the turkey and cheese head!” 
The title, The Voice of Love, sort of 
made me cringe. But then when I 
thought, “Great, that turkey and 
cheese head,” then I accepted it. 
JT: Why did the title make you 
cringe? Were you afraid it was 
just too syrupy? 

JC: Well, the song itself, “The 
Voice of Love,” that closes the 
album, is my favorite song. | 
love it because it is so over- 

the-top. It’s so beautiful. But I 

; didn’t want anybody to think that! think that 
I’m the voice of love. [Laughter] 

JT: We know quite a few people who are very excited to hear 
that you have a new album coming out. They'll be eagerly 
awaiting October 12th. 

JC: I’m so glad. Thanks. AA 


THE VERY FIRST 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC CONTEST! 

Readers have asked us for contests, but we never thought 
we had any really cool prizes. But we will soon be receiving 
several sets of The Voice of Love and Floating Into the Night— 
AUTOGRAPHED BY JULEE CRUISE! Now that’s what we call 
a cool prize! 

So: below are five questions pertaining to Julee’s career, 
past and present. Answer all five correctly! We'll take all the 
winning entries we've received by December 1 and randomly 
draw winners for as many album sets as we get. 

The remaining details: entries must be submitted on a 
postcard (don’t bury your entry answers in the middle of a 
three-page letter). WIP staff is, of course, ineligible to win. 
Entries received after December 1 are too late! 

Now here are the questions! 


1. Which two words (excluding “of,” “in,” and “the”) appear in 
three separate song titles in The Voice of Love? 

2. One of the songs from VOL, “Until the End of the World,” 
was originally intended for the movie of the same same but 
was not used. What song did Cruise sing instead? 

3. Who hosted Saturday Night Live when Cruise appeared as 
a musical guest in 1990? : 

4. Which songs from her first album (Floating Into the Night) 
were not used in any of the Twin Peaks episodes? 

5. Of the Cruise songs that were used in the TP television 
series, which is the only song we don’t see her perform onstage 
at the Roadhouse? 


Amidst the dark forests of towering Douglas Fir trees, 
and in the shadows of Mount Si and a host of other 
impressive mountains, lie the Washington towns of 
Snoqualmie, North Bend, and Fall City. Just to the west sits 
Issaquah. All four are a short drive from Seattle and the 
coast, and in these cities gathered a small but dedicated 
group of Twin Peaks fans, a testament to the lasting 
devotion the show has inspired. 

The 1993 Twin Peaks Festival convened August 13-15. 
Although the WIP editors were often manning our table 
display, making it difficult to attend all the events at all 
times, we present here our report on (virtually) everything 
that transpired! 


FRIDAY: 
REGISTRATION 


Shortly after noon, Festival attendees began filtering 
into the lobby of Issaquah’s Holiday Inn. They registered, 
stopped by the WIP table, and enjoyed coffee and dough- 
nuts in an adjoining room while videos played. 

Almost 
immedi- 
ately, a Holi- 
day Inn 
guest wan- 
dered up to 
the WIP 
table. “So, 
what is this 
‘Twin 
Peaks’?” 
WIP’s editor 
Craig Miller 
thought, 
surely, in 
the heart of 
TPland, this 
person was 
asking 
about some 
aspect of 
the show— 
perhapsour 


John Boylan (Mayor Dwayne Milford) 


& Uy 

Peaks 
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magazine. Not wanting to offend him, Craig responded, 
“What ‘what’ about Twin Peaks?” The man said, “What is 
it?” It seems he was a truck driver who, understandably, 
never watched much television. Then, not more than half 
an hour later, a woman wandered up to the table with the 
same question! We expect these kinds of questions when 
discussing Cerebus comics or William Gibson novels, but 
how could anyone not have at least heard of Twin Peaks a 
few years ago? It really opens one’s eyes. 

Soon, the actors began arriving. John Boylan (Mayor 
Dwayne Milford) was there, and Al Strobel (the One-Armed 
Man) pulled up in his Chinook—the same one he drove in 
Fire Walk With Me while chasing down Leland and Laura. 
Catherine Coulson (the Log Lady) came with the log in tow. 
“I thought it was important for the log to return to its roots,” 
she said! 

Coulson, who was in Seattle to introduce the rerelease 
of David Lynch’s Eraserhegqd for a special presentation at 
the Seattle Art Museum (for more information, see page 15), 
was clearly psyched up for the Festival. She brought a 
videotape with clips from a number of Lynch projects, and 
as it played, she presented on-the-spot, behind-the-scenes 
commentary! It was quite fascinating. 

No events were scheduled until 7:00 that night, so 
many Festival attendees visited the local sites (where many 
of the show’s and film’s scenes were shot) and investigated 
the contents of the “Welcome Bag” they received during 
registration. The bag, imprinted with the Festival logo, 
contained: a white T-shirt with Festival logo, a pencil with 
logo, a Bravo Twin Peaks promo card, an ID badge with logo, 
an FBI Hunt game with virtually no connection to Twin 
Peaks, a Bravo Twin Peaks schedule, a Mystery Game 
where the goal was to guess “Who is the logical person to 
rescue Dale from the Black Lodge?” (participants obtained 
hints by making purchases at local shops), arather confus- 
ing hand-drawn map of the area with 7Pfilming sites noted, 
and several flyers and coupons for TP merchandise. 


KICK-OFF DINNER 
Jan D’Arcy Speaks! 


The gathering for the banquet started at 7:00 that 
evening at the Holiday Inn. Around 7:15, Frank Silva (Killer 
Bob) made a rather dramatic entrance, and fans immedé 
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ately surrounded him. Eventually, he made his way to the talking to me and said, “Tell me a little bit about your- 


front table, where he joined Al Strobel, Jan D’Arcy (Sylvia self.” Inever read the lines at all, but of course they did 
Horne), the WIP editors, and several others. have it on tape earlier. And he told me about all these 

After the meal, each actor spoke to the dinner crowd. things I was going to do, and I said, “But David, it’s only 
Ms. D’Arcy spoke first. Here are some of her comments: five lines.” This was at the beginning, in the pilot. And 


My character didn’t go very far. Around the sixth 
episode we did film material that never was played. I 
told Dr. Jacoby that Audrey had pushed Johnny down 
the stairs when he was small. Jacoby told me that 
Johnny really wasn’t retarded, but that with therapy, he 
could “come back.” What they alluded to in the program 
was that Johnny knew who the murderer of Laura was. 
There was a scene where Audrey was mad_at me; I 
ended up calling 
her a bitch and 
all kinds of 
things. Dr. 
Jacoby said he 
would work with 
Johnny, and 
maybe he could 
reveal what re- 
ally happened. 
Of course, that 
never got played, 
and the story 
went another 
direction. 

David 
went off to doa 
movie, and with 
David gone, ev- 
erybody forgot 
about me. And then the next thing Iknew, they called me 
back for the final episode, and David said, “Where have 
you been?”—for the graveyard scene (the funeral), for 
the bathing suit contest, and all kinds of scenes with 
Sherilyn Fenn? And I said, “I don’t know. No one ever 
called me.” And sol went to the last episode, and I didn’t 
have any lines. And he said, “Don’t worry, Jan. I just 
want you here. We’ll think of something for you to do.” 
That’s the way it went lots of times when they would film. 
I’m sure the others will testify to that. So that’s what 
happened, and they put me in the end. But I’m sorry I 
was forgotten, because I thought that my character 
should have been in there a little bit more. 

Then David sent me a note and said, “I’m looking 
forward to working with you. You’re going to be in Fire 
Walk With Me.” And he wrote three pages of dialogue 
with Richard Beymer and myself and Johnny. It was a 
birthday party. We had a big argument, and all these 
things happen, and I look over and see the cake, and the 
final shot is Johnny’s birthday cake, with an Indian 
moccasin footprint that had walked through it. And you 
did not see that in the movie. 

Somebody had asked me, “How did you get cast?” 
I was up here in Seattle. The casting director came up. 
I did the lines in the afternoon and was chosen. They 
said David Lynch going to be here that night. I went over 
with my son and said, “There’s nobody here in the 
parking lot. There’s only two or three cars.” I was the 
only one they had asked back. I walked in the room, and 
David said, “You’re perfect! Oh, this is wonderful! Isn’t 
she perfect, Mark?” And they sat down and started 
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Jan D'Arcy (Sylvia Horne) 


he said, “Ohno, we’ve got all these plans for Sylvia.” So 
I was really sorry that none of them materialized. 


Al Strobel Speaks! 


After Jan finished, Al Strobel spoke briefly and then 
took several questions from the audience. He also treated 
everyone to a rendition of his “Darkness of Futures Past” 
poem. It’s just as powerful live as it is on television—Al’s 
deep, dramatic voice is naturally effective and not the result 
of elaborate post-production work. (These days, one never 
can be sure.) Here are some of his comments: 


Several things that Jan mentioned, I also found in 
my experience. During the pilot, I didn’t really have that 
much of a clue as to what was going on. When we 
finished shooting, we had a couple of days left over—we 
were ahead of sched- 
ule. So David said, 
“You want to stay over 
for another couple of 
days?” ‘Uh, I don’t 
know, sure!” So he 
said, “Meet me in the 
hospital at noon to- 
morrow.” So I went 
up to the hospital and 
sat aroundthere, and 
people are running 
around setting things 
up for filming, and I 
didn’t have a clue as 
to what was going on. 
And at the last 
minute, David 
brought in a hand- 

Al Strobel (Phillip Gerard) written set of notes 
and said, “We’re go- 
ing to shoot the end to this thing. In case it doesn’t go on 
television, we can always put it in a movie theater.” So 
he handed me this two-page monologue which would up 
in the series being the dream sequence, and in the 
European version it was the ending of the film, starting 
out with, 

Through the darkness of futures past, 

The magician longs to see 

One chance out between two worlds. 

Fire, walk with me! 

Then I got to go down to the basement of the high school 
and shoot Frank! It was just great. 

Working with David is just so much fun. He’s so 
creative and like a little kid with a great big expensive 
train set. When we were doing the chase scene in Fire 
Walk With Me, originally he had a Dodge Charger or 
something all suped up and had a stunt driver to do the 
driving. And I said, “What about my little Chinook 
camper? Ican stunt drive that.” And he said, “Oh, okay.” 
And soI drove the thing around—got it up on two wheels, 
ruined a set of tires! And David was having so much fun 
watching all this that he insisted on driving the camera 


Al Strobel’s (and Phillip Gerard’s) Chinook 


car! It was really great fun. 

The same sign of magic that was on the ring that I 
hadin Fire Walk With Me was supposedly tattood on my 
arm—and Bob was supposed to have one of those 
tattoos, also. That is like a very powerful magic symbol. 
It links us as inhabiting beings. You see, we’re not really 
of this earth. We're from someplace else. The Red Room 
is kind of an anti-room, an in-between place between 
where we originally came from and this existence here. 
And trying to rid myself of the evils—has anybody seen 
a late night television show—I call it Vampire Cop, what 
is tt called? Forever Knight. This guy’s trying to rid 
himself of the evil of being a vampire. And I think the 
character of Mike is in that same vein. 

[A questioner from the audience asked why, in 
FWWM, Al’s character didn’t try to help Ronnette, but 
instead just left her lying on the ground.] 

I was trying to get to Sheryl Lee because I knew 
that’s who the real victim was going to be. I knew Ron- 
nette was going to be okay. I wanted to stop the “really 
bad” murder. 

{Another person asked whether the actors on the 
series knew in advance the direction of the plots.] 

They were sucha surprise that, when I would arrive 
at the studio, I would usually get a script that would only 
have my lines init. [would have to memorize it and, after 
shooting the scene, I would have to turn the script back 
in, and they would shred it. They actually had a 
shredder down there. One of David’s very favorite 
sayings is, “Loose lips sink ships.” 

[Another person asked Al how the Red Room scenes 
were filmed, with the strange speech patterns. Were 
they filmed backwards?] 

No, we played it backwards. “Fire walk with me” is 
actually “Em thiw klaw erif.” If you tape that, just like I 
said it, and play the tape backwards, it would come out 
[speaking with distorted voice] “Fire walk with me.” And 
we'd have to walk backwards so it’d look like we were 
walking forwards when they played it. The guy who was 
most adept at reading scripts backwards was Mike 
Anderson [Little Man From Another Place]. 


Frank Silva Speaks! 
The showstopper of the evening was undoubtedly Frank 


Silva. He recounted numerous fascinating stories about his 
work on the show and then took quite a few questions from 


the audience. Here are some of his comments: 


First thing I have to say is that Bob was an accident. 
He was never, ever there from day one. It was a whole, 
unbelievable accident. It basically happened during the 
original pilot. I was a crew member, the on-set dresser 
in the art department. We were doing the shot in Laura 
Palmer's bedroom. Iwas tweaking the bedroom, and the 
camera was in the doorway. David was out in the hall, 
and he jokingly said, “Frank, you'd better get out of 
there. You're going to get caught in the camera.” And I 
looked at David and went, “Okay.” And then, a blood 
vessel kind of like burst in his head, and he said, “Frank! 
Get down at the end of the bed, just crouch down there, 
and act scared!” And I went, “What?!?” “Just act 
scared!” And that was how Bob began. 

At the end of that day, in order to make sense of me 
being shot at the end of the bed, he added the scene at 
the end of the pilot—this was never scripted—where 
Grace Zabriskie, Laura’s mom, is lying on the sofa, and 
she’s chain-smoking, and she suddenly jets up and 
says, “Leland, lsaw him.” There are three mirrors on the 
back wall where the sofa is. I’m clear across the room, 
being a crew member, holding cigarettes in my hand for 
her to do each take. So I’m standing there, she jets up, 
and she says, “Leland, I saw him.” David goes, “Great! 
How was that for the camera?” So the camera guy says, 
“Well, it was really great, but Frank was in one of the 
mirrors.” And David went, “WOW!!” We couldn't have 
planned it better! This is where it all started with the Bob 
character. 

I never knew that I was going to be in the series. It 
was one of those things where they'd call me at the last 
minute and say, “Could you be on set? We need you.” 
And I'd go, “Well what am I going to do?” And they'd go, 
“Well, I don’t know.” I'd say, “Does David know?” And 
they'd go, “I guess.” So I’d walk in, and I'd go, “David, 
what am I doing?” He goes, “Well, I’m not sure yet.” Then 
it would be five minutes before camera was rolling; 
“You're going to do this, you're going to do this, you’re 
going to do this,” and then he'd go, “You know what to do, 
Frank!” It was never scripted, it was never anything. It 
was all at the spur of the moment. It was a great 
experience. 

We never really discussed it when we'd go in and 
film the series. The only time that David and I discussed 
Bob was when we were doing the Red Room scene in 
Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me. We were talking about 
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Bob as being the bad seed of the group. It didn’t matter 
to him how much trouble he caused, whether it was in the 
limbo world, or whether it was in the real world. He just 
didn’t care. He was an obnoxious punk. He doesn’t care 
what kind of havoc that he wreaks in any world. And 
he’s out to have fun. He doesn’t care about the conse- 
quences, doesn’t worry about them. But that’s the only 
discussion we had about Bob, or how to play certain 
scenes with restrained anger and stuff like that, but 
other than that, there was nothing really discussed 
about Bob. 

A lot of times David doesn’t know, at the time he’s 
making something, where it’s really going, until he sees 
something happen, and it starts to make it different—it 
starts to twist it a little bit. Originally [in the second 
season pilot], Bob was the killer. But when we were 
actually doing the murder scene on stage on a set, there 
was one part of me—I didn’t know who Bob was, either. 
None of us did. So I didn’t know really how to play him. 
So when we were doing the killing scene I was playing 
him almost as if after the killing, or during the killing, it 
was almost erotic to Bob. He felt sad about what he did. 
So there were points when, in the murder scene on the 
series in the train car, after it was over with, some of the 
screams turned into sobs and crying scenes. And I think 
David picked up on that and went into another direction 
where it was actually Leland feeling remorseful after it 
was over with, after he had done this horrible act, like, 
“Oh wait a minute, what have I just done here.” Whereas 
Bob would have never done that. 

So every time we did something on stage, it evolved 
into something totally different in David’s head. It would 
lead him to another realm, another direction. 

It took us all day to film the scene where Maddy was 
killed. First of all, nobody knew who the killer was. So 
when we did that scene, there were three people killing 
Maddy so that even the crew wouldn’t know. There was 
Bob, there was Ray Wise, and there was Benjamin 
Horne. Everything was choreographed, and all of us did 
the same thing. And Sheryl Lee had to get killed by all 
three of us. She was meat by the end of the day, a rag 
doll. 

It was unbelievable. All of us 
had to do the scene for the master 
and then do close-ups. And then 
Sheryl Lee had to do it with all of 
us so that the crew wouldn't know 
who did it. We had no idea. It was 
asurprisetoallofus. [didn’t even 
know. No one knew. Sheryl Lee 
didn’t even know. The only ones 
who knew were Mark Frost and 
David Lynch. And Jennifer 
Lynch—she knew. 

Most of the time, Bob was 
never written in the scripts. It was 
something that David thought of 
at the last moment. Originally, 
when we did the pilot—this was 
after he had shot me at the end of 
the bed, he had also shot that 
scene with Grace Zabriskie sitting 
on the sofa—later and later dur- oe . 
ing the process of filming it, ABC 

saying, “David, David, you’ve intense! 


rank Silva (Killer Bob) usually isn’t this 


got to have a killer in this, you’ve got to have an ending, 
you’ve got to have an ending.” Because it just didn't have 
anything. It just left people hanging. That’s what made 
it so great, but ABC kept saying, “You’ve got to have a 
killer.” 

Well, at the last minute, even when we were doing 
hospital stuff, there were times when I was doing my job 
[on the film crew] in the hospital, and David would say— 
this was after the bedroom scene—*“Frank, see that 
stretcher down there? Run down there and move it.” 
And I’d run down the hall like a fool. He’d be rolling 
camera, and I didn’t know it. Then he’d go, “Okay, move 
it out of the way. Now run back!” I'd run back! And he’d 
rollcamera. And Inever knew! And then he addeda shot 
with Al, showing the scene of the One-Armed Man doing 
his whole thing. 

The day we were doing the town hall scene was 
actually the last day of filming on the mainland here. The 
following day, we were going to Bainbridge to the Kiana 
Lodge to do the Great Northern stuff. So we were doing 
the town hall scene, and I was standing next to David 
and Debbie Trutnik, his secretary. David leans over, and 
he goes, “Debbie, did you give Frank his scene yet?” And 
I went, “Scene? What do you mean ‘scene’?” Debbie 
went, “No.” “Well, you better give it to him. We're 
shooting it after lunch.” And I thought, you know, it’s 
probably like one word, or one line. So then Debbie 
comes and brings me this huge scene in a boiler room 
with Kyle, Michael Ontkean, and Al as the One-Armed 
Man. And Bob is a reality in this scene. He plays this 
whacked out, really schizophrenic kind of drugged out 
creature who works with the deformed people in the 
hospital. He’s like really “out there,” playing with candles 
in the basement of the hospital, and he’s got this mound 
of dirt. So they say, “We’re shooting this after lunch.” 

So I look at this scene, and it’s a long scene. And 
there’s this monologue that Bob has to do. And David’s 
going, “See this? We do this scene. And see these four 
lines here? Well, that’s a song, Frank.” And I went, 
“What?” “Oh, those are lyrics. Make up a tune. Just 
make something up.” SoI was totally flipping out. Here 
I was, a part of the crew for months. They’re running 
around looking for a location— 
they didn’t even have the location 
for this scene yet. We’re running 
late. It’s now probably 11:00 at 
night, 10:00 at night. We have to 
catch the last ferry to Bainbridge 
at 1:30. We’re still trying to shoot 
this stupid scene. Sol didn’t know 
what I was doing. Ithought, “Here 
Iam, I’m a crew member. If I’m 
horrible, everybody’s going to 
laugh at me! I’m going to be this 
big joke doing this scene.” So 
every ounce of energy, every ounce 
of everything, was drawn up. I 
don't know how I did tt. 

Oh, and Christie Dixon did 
cue cards for me because I hadn't 
had enough time to learn the lines. 
This boiler room was so small, 
and the first thing David does is 
go, “Christie, get out of here.” There 
go my cue cards! 


sq IRR SCRE STORE, DIONE VG I cept 
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The song was: 

Heads up! Tails up! 
Running for your scally-wag! 
Night falls, morning calls! 
Catch you in my Death Bag! 

That’s how Bob fellinto place. During that scene, he 
was a reality. He was a drugged out, weird character. 

David films like mad. When he shoots, he shoots. 
There’s a lot of stuff that’s not in Twin Peaks: Fire Walk 
With Me. David has a tendency to really shoot a lot of 
footage so that he 
has a lotto work with 
in the cutting room. 
But a lot got cut out. 
The convenience 
store scene where 
I’m sitting by the 
table with Mike—that 
was a very huge 
scene. The scene 
that we did inthe Red 
Room was a very 
long, intricate scene 
also that got cut to 
shreds. 

Al and I were 
talking earlier, and 
we think it would be 
great to have that 
third part of the tril- 
ogy. The original pi- 
lot is the first; Twin 
Peaks: Fire Walk 
With Me being the 
second; and have a 
wrap-up—have an 
end, and find out what we’d love to find out ourselves. 

[A questioner from the audience asked what Bob 
did to Josie.] 

Bob has all sorts of powers. He took her away to the 
Red Room, I think. If you notice, inthe Red Room, you do 
see Josie’s body. You don’t see her face, but you do see 
her body sticking out of the Red Room curtain. In the 
series, there’s a scene in the Red Room where—Joan 
Chen wasn't available at the time so we had to get 
around that, but there was a double of Joan. You just 
saw the body, and her head was outside the Red Room. 
But she’s in the Red Room. You'll see Josie’s body—the 
last outfit that she had on—you'll see that body with that 
outfit. And her head’s sticking outside the red curtain. 
[Ed. note: the WIP staff checked and could not find this 
scene. We wonder if it got cut from the final version.] 

When I see Bob on the screen, it’s not me. I look at 
him and go, “Whois it?” Inow can look at him objectively. 
At first I couldn't look at the character. Inever watched 
it when it first ran. I’m starting to watch it now that it’s 
on Bravo. I can sit back and be in the mood to watch tt. 
But I don’t know who that person is. It’s like when I see 
pictures of Bob—it’s another character. It’s not really 
me. 

WIP’s Banquet Speech 


Originally, the Festival scheduled WIP editor Craig 


Mike and Bob--together again! 


version, as the banquet had now been going on for over two 
hours! Here is that edited speech: 


That was a pretty impressive performance by Frank. 
Fortunately, this speech breaks down fairly nicely into 
two parts, so—I don’t know how eager everyone is to 
leave—I can jettison the second part, because I wasn't 
very wild about it anyway. Maybe I'll rework it and 
publish it as an article sometime! 

My sole qualification for being here is that I collabo- 
rate with John 
Thorne in the publi- 
cation of Wrapped in 
Plastic, a bi-monthly 
magazine about the 
work of David Lynch 
in general and Twin 
Peaks in particular. I 
certainly claim no ex- 
traordinary insight 
into either the show 
itself or the phenom- 
enon of the continued 
interest the show has 
generated. 

John andIboth 
live near Dallas, 
Texas. John and his 
wife did the smart 
thing and flew up 
here. I decided to 
drive. Iwanted to see 
the Northwest part of 
the country closer 
than anairplane win- 
dow would allow. 
And, despite the extra time it took, I’m glad I drove. Let 
me tell you why. 

I got to see lots of mountains up close. I just wanted 
to see them in order to see them, you know? What Ididn’t 
expect was for my appreciation of Twin Peaks to increase 
at the same time. 

When I saw the mountain range outside Denver, I 
was astonished at just how huge they were compared to 
the city below. But not until got to Utah was I profoundly 
struck by their immense power, their colossalvolume. I 
was in awe. I could barely keep my eyes on the road. It 
was pretty dangerous! I put some Twin Peaks 
soundtracks in the tape deck, although I can tell you that 
Vangelis works equally as well, particularly his 
soundtracks to The Bounty and Blade Runner. Whip- 
ping around towering cliffs at seventy-five miles an hour, 
with Badalamenti or Vangelis blaring out of the speak- 
ers, is truly a heady experience. 

I’m envious of those of you who live in this part of the 
country, and it makes me wonder: does the incredible 
beauty of the mountains eventually melt into the back- 
ground, becoming part of the wallpaper of your lives? Do 
you become so accustomed to them that you don’t even 
notice them any more? Or, every time you see them, does 
perhaps a fleeting thought rise up and remind you how 
incredible they really are? 

You see, David Lynch didn't forget. I suppose most 


of you know that he grew up in the Northwest before 
going off to Europe and Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
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Miller to provide the banquet speech. However, the length 
of the question-and-answer periods required a shortened 


and wherever else. Just as Bill Watterson never forgot 
what it was like to be a kid, and thus created the great 
comic strip Calvin and Hobbes, David Lynch never forgot 
the beauty of the mountains, the trees, the wind, and the 
water. 

One other thing. On Tuesday evening, while I was 
still reeling from the emotional effects the mountains had 
on me, dusk was fast approaching. Also approaching 
was one of these local storms that I was constantly 
passing through all day. But as it got darker, I began to 
realize that this was actually a massive storm. It covered 
almost the entire sky in front of me. While the rain was 
not extremely intense, the lightning was. Thick bolts of 
light flashed in the sky for brief instants; sometimes, 
several would occur simultaneously, lighting up most of 
the sky. And once, incredibly, the entire sky lit up. 

Just as I was impressed with nature’s incredible 
beauty earlier that day, I had suddenly come upon 
nature’s incredible power. For all of man’s amazing 
accomplishments, he cannot come close to equaling the 
power of nature. Now it’s always dubious to assign 
personalities to impersonal realities, but if I were forced 
to, this massive display of lightning and storm clouds 
could only be considered malevolent. There :vas no 
possible good that could come out of it for me, and much 
possible injury. Again, I’m certainly not calling the storm 
“evil,” but its effect on me was similar. 

This, too, I believe David Lynch remembered when 
he was creating Twin Peaks with Mark Frost: nature’s 
beauty and nature’s dangerous power. I will never view 
Twin Peaks the same way again. 


The banquet ended around 9:30. For a short time 
afterward, Jan, Al, and Frank met with the Festival attend- 
ees, posed for pictures, answered questions, and signed 
autographs. By 10:00, everyone had cleared out. 


SATURDAY: 
KIANA LODGE 


The second day of the Festival began with an early- 
morning “late registration.” Catherine Coulson visited and 
signed autographs for about an hour before leaving to catch 
a flight to attend a wedding. She apologized for not being 


me je Ss” athe 
At the Kiana Lodge, most fans took pictures of several 
volunteers who were "wrapped in plastic." So to be different, 
we took pictures of the people taking pictures of the individu- 
als wrapped in plastic! 
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able to see the Log Lady Relay Race later that day but hoped 
everyone had fun. 

Around 9:00, a group headed over to the Kiana Lodge, 
which was used for the exteriors of the Martell’s home and 
the interiors of parts of the Great Northern Hotel. The Lodge 
is located on Bainbridge Island, just off the Seattle coast. To 
get there, you have to take a half-hour auto ferry ride. 

The Lodge itselfis incredibly beautiful. Out back is the 
“rock” where Pete discovered Laura’s body. Actually, it’s 
not a rock at all, but a huge piece of a tree. Several 
individuals decided to wrap themselves in plastic and have 
their pictures taken! Soon, everyone sat down for a 
delicious salmon lunch. 

Frank Silva attended and continued to answer ques- 
tions and sign autographs throughout the afternoon. 
Jonathan Leppell, who played Pierre Tremond in the movie, 
also showed up. (David Lynch’s son, Austin, played the 
character in the series.) 

A special T-shirt, shown above, was produced espe- 
cially for the Festival, showing Lynch directing the filming 
of Laura on the Kiana shore. 

Back in North Bend, the Log Lady Relay Race would 
soon begin. Later that evening, North Bend’s only movie 
theater screened a special showing of Fire Walk With Me. 
Afterward, Frank spent about forty-five minutes outside 
the theater talking with the fans and answering questions. 
(As may be obvious by now, Frank was surrounded by fans 
almost the entire weekend.) 


JULEE CRUISE FAN PARTY 


The final event of the day was a “Julee Cruise Fan 
Party,” meaning a party with Julee Cruise’s fans, not a fan 
party for Julee, who was not in attendance. 

The Colonial Inn in Fall City hosted the party, which 
started around 10:00. The exteriors for the Roadhouse 
were shot here. Cruise’s music played over the speakers for 
awhile. Soon, a musical duet took to the small stage. A 
woman played keyboards, accompanied by a man on saxg- 


phone. Ifwe heard them correctly, they said they were going 
to play musical selections from the thirties and forties(!). 
This certainly was bizarrely inappropriate for a group of 
Julee Cruise fans, most of whom were in their twenties to 
mid-thirties. Perhaps David Lynch would have appreciated 
the clash of interests here. In any event, the Cruise music 
eventually returned. 

A Cruise look-alike/sound-alike contest was sched- 
uled, but this never panned out. However, one young 
woman did take to the stage to sing along with the record- 
ings, and she did admirably well. 

Later, both Al Strobel and Frank Silva arrived, and once 
again people had a chance to meet with them. 


SUNDAY: 
FANS’ BRUNCH 


The final day of the Festival began with a brunch at the 
Holiday Inn. Pat Cokewell, owner of the Mar-T Cafe (RR 
Diner) in North Bend, spoke about some of her experiences 
with David Lynch and the filming of the pilot and FWWM. 
Here are some of her comments: 


One of the first questions people ask is, how did they 
find you? How did they find the Mar-T? Well, with all 
movies they send out a location scout. So that was my 
first contact in February of 1989. I said, “Oh yeah.” (We 
weren't very busy.) “You canuse it, but we're fixing to do 
some remodeling.” But they said, “Oh no no no, don't do 
anything like that. We want it just like it ts.” 

About two weeks later, they said that David Lynch 
will be up on the weekend and he’ll decide. (They’d 
looked at another cafe, too.) So they came up, and they 
told us they wanted to use it. 

They came up about the 29th of February, and I’d 
never seen so much equipment. There were about 
seventy-five people that were working and another hun- 
dred that were watching from the outside. So when they 
said, “Rolling,” you better keep quiet. 

For those of us who met David Lynch, he’s a wonder- 
ful director. You hear stories about directors yelling and 
screaming on the set, and that did not happen for the four 
days that we had the privilege of having him around the 
Mar-T. When he was not working, he was talking to you. 

When they came back to do the movie, he came about 
8:00 in the morning. That evening, he was still there 
when they finished 
up about 10:00. He 
was still his calm 
self. During the film- 
ing, he would go over 
and show exactly 
how he wanted it 
done. He is a perfec- 
tionist. People would 
say, “Is he really as 
weird as his shows?” 
No, he’s not. 

I’ve done so 
many interviews in 
the past four years— 
television, radio, 
newspapers, maga- 
zines. We’ve shipped 
pies to Chicago, to 


Pat Cokewell 


Memphis, to Texas. Bill Gates from Microsoft sent acrew 
out to do some filming on the outside of the restaurant 
because he was doing a convention from Arizona, I think, 
and he was using Twin Peaks performance for his topic 
for the backdrop. 

About the pie thing. Originally we didn’t know what 
the story was. Alll knew was thatTwin Peaks was about 
a murder mystery. In fact, it wasn’t even Twin Peaks 
when they were here filming; it was Northwest Passage. 
And then when it came out Twin Peaks it was a shock to 
us. 

Anyway, we didn’t know the pie thing was in there. 
One night when they were filming, I gave the location 
person the key and said, “You lock up, and I'll get it 
tomorrow.” And she said, “Can we eat pies?” And I said, 
“Yeah, just mark it down.” So I got back the next 
morning—seventeen little marks! 

We had one little lady who is now seventy-six that 
made pies. We’d make about six per day and twelve on 
the weekend. Well, it started, and it grew, and it grew, 
and it grew. There was no way that she could handle tt. 
So we’ve had as many as four pie-makers doing two 
shifts in there sometimes. One day, when the second 
season started, we sold sixty pies from 11:00 until 8:00 
that evening. That’s three hundred sutty slices! 

When the film crew brought all the equipment into 
the restaurant, the aisles are narrow, and there was just 
barely enough room. They did reconstruct a beautiful set 
down in L.A. for all of the shows. They were up here for 
five weeks doing the pilot film and came back a few times 
for extra shots. But most of the rest of the series was 
done down inthe studio. They did a beautiful job of doing 
the sets. Andthen for Fire Walk With Me, they were back 
up here for a day. 


The brunch ended with some closing comments by 
Festival chairwoman Pat Shook. This is also the last time 
the fans had a chance to meet with Jan D’Arcy and 
Jonathan Leppell. 


SHOWTIME: TWIN PEAKS EPISODE #29 


The final events of the Festival took place at Mt. Si High 
School—*Twin Peaks High School”—in North Bend. John 
Pierce, author of “Twin Peaks, Twin Nightmares’ in WIP 5, 
scripted an imaginary sequel to the series. Jennifer Butler 
adapted this script into a play, which was performed at the 
high school as “Episode #29.” (This should be #30. The 
show’s writers numbered the final hour #29, as it was 
originally intended to be shown separately, and not as part 
of a two-hour special. It’s also listed as #29 on the new set 
of videotapes by Worldvi-sion. Obviously, the convention 
organizers were considering episode #28 as a final, two- 
hour episode.) 

In any event, WIP’s editors were interviewing Frank 
Silva (to be published next issue) during the performance. 
Afterward, we pulled into the parking lot and spoke to one 
Festival attendee. “How’d the Showtime performance go?” 
He said, “It was horrible. | left after a couple of scenes.” We 
went inside, where cherry pie was being served following 
the play, and spoke with Jennifer Butler. “How’d it go?” Her 
reply: “It went.” 

Later we obtained a video of the eleven-minute perfor- 
mance and thought it was an exceptional achievement 
considering the obstacles (script written as television screen- 
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play, not stage play, so it 
had to be adapted; ac- 
tors limited to fans on 
hand; little time for 
preparation and prac- 
tice). Several scenes from 
the screenplay that were 
at least somewhatadapt- 
able were performed. We 
saw James return to 
Donna at college; Cole 
being read the riot act by 
his supervisor who’s fed 
up with Blue Roses and 
disappearing agents; 
Cole, Rosenfield, and 
Truman visiting Cooper 
at the psychiatric hospi- 
tal; Nadine shouting at 
Ed; Shelly—perhaps now 
married to Bobby—dis- 
covering that her one- 
year-old son’s father is 
actually Leo; and Leo 
talking FBI business 
with Denise Bryson 
(Leo’s now a fellow 
agent). 

The original screenplay is very well written, with close 
attention paid to the different speech patterns and 
characterizations of the many personalities. The problems 
with producing a stage play based on that script, however, 
were insurmountable. But several fans turned in excellent 
performances. “Donna” and “Albert” were quite good. “Big 
Ed” turned in a great understated performance, perfectly in 
character. But the scene stealer was “Gordon Cole.” The 
actor even managed to sound like Lynch as he delivered his 
high-decibel lines. His performance alone made the event 
worthwhile, but virtually all the actors did admirably well, 
especially considering, as noted above, the absence of 
practice time. (We don’t have a list of the above performers; 
our apologies for the lack of proper credit.) 

Following the performance, attendees gathered in the 
school cafeteria for cherry pie and final farewells. Both 
Frank Silva and Al Strobel were on hand for a final visit with 
fans. 


Jonathan Leppell 
(Pierre Tremond) 


SUMMATION 


The 1993 Festival had many great moments, but also 
some problems that resulted from this being the organizers’ 
first event. (Note: WIP was unable to attend the previous 
year’s gathering, so we cannot make a comparison.) 

On the plus side, first and foremost, fans had plenty of 
access to the stars. Because of the low turnout (our guess 
is around one hundred fifty total), it was easy to get 
autographs and ask questions of all the actors. While not 
all of them attended every event, any fan who wanted, was 
able to walk away with signatures from Jan D’Arcy, Catherine 
Coulson, Frank Silva, Al Strobel, John Boylan, and Jonathan 
Leppell. All the actors were gracious and pleasantly an- 
swered numerous questions. 

By attending all the events, fans saw several filming 
sites, including, as we noted, the Kiana Lodge, the Colonial 
Inn, and the Mar-T Cafe. And of course most out-of- 
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towners also visited as many other filming sites as they 
could locate, primarily the Snoqualmie Falls and Salish 
Lodge (the Great Northern Hotel). 

The Festival had some drawbacks, however. Most of 
the complaints we heard dealt with the cost of the events 
and the lack of organization. The $45 registration fee ($65 
at the door) seemed high considering that it did not get you 
into any of the primary events. (The banquet, Kiana 
luncheon, FWWM screening, Julee Cruise Fan Party, 
brunch, and cherry pie party all required additional fees.) 
While many science fiction and comic book conventions 
charge for entrance (although usually in the $25-$40 range 
for at-the-door tickets), this allows the fan access to virtu- 
ally all events, including autograph sessions, video rooms, 
panel discussions, and—most important for many people— 
a dealer’s room. Such aroom is probably impractical for a 
Twin Peaks event, but some sort of programming would 
have cushioned the blow of the registration fee, which, as it 
was, mainly got you a “welcome bag” and limited access to 
the actors. 

Ofcourse, people who could afford the $125 per person 
to attend all events got quite a treat—several nice meals and 
numerous chances to meet and talk with the actors. 

Another drawback was the lack of advance notice about 
which actors would be attending. It’s hard to get fans to 
commit to a festival with “surprise guests,” and we don’t 
blame the fans who took a wait-and-see attitude. On the 
other hand, we also know that, for reasons way too compli- 
cated to get into, it was impossible this year to get the guests 
confirmed early enough to include them in the advertising. 
Next year, this should not be a problem. 

All said, however, chairwoman Pat Shook deservesa lot 
of credit for picking up the ball and running with it when 
nobody else would. The sheer logistical problems of orga- 
nizing a Festival in Washington from Michigan seem huge— 
and to do it with very few 
local contacts, and with 
little convention organiza- 
tional background, makes 
the result even more in- 
credible. While a better 
Festival theoretically could 
have been put together, the 
fact remains that nobody 
did, and we applaud Pat 
for moving from the talk 
stage to the action stage. 
Twin Peaks fans every- 
where owe her a great debt 
of gratitude. 

We at WIP were cer- 
tainly pleased to meet some 
ofour readers, and we want 
to thank everyone who 
stopped by the table to say 
hi. When we sit at our 
computers writing, and 
later ship out thousands of 
copies of the magazine, we 
assume that, theoretically, 
someone is on the receiv- 
ing end of all this work. 
But it’s fun to get to meet 
our readers in person, and 
we had a number of great 


Catherine Coulson (the Log 
Lady) visits the WIP table. 


conversations, not only at our table display, but also at the 
Kiana Lodge, the Colonial Inn (Roadhouse), and the Sunday 
brunch. 

And plans are already underway for a 1994 Twin Peaks 
Festival. We’re convinced that the next one will be bigger 
and better. After one year’s experience, the Festival’s 
events should be better organized, and some of the minor 
problems will certainly be eliminated. We're looking for- 
ward to it, and we will be back. 

Next issue: A photo tour of the Twin Peaks filming sites! 

[WIP would like to thank Caroline DiGiacinto and Lind- 
say Waite for providing videotapes of several Festival events, 
which allowed us to write a more accurate report.] AA 


Catherine Coulson Introduces Eraserhead 

Because we were attending the Friday night ban- 
quet, WIP was unable to see Catherine Coulson in 
Seattle on Friday night. However, Brandon Schaeffer 
attended and brings us this report: 

David Lynch’s first feature-length film, Eraserhead 
(1976), has returned to the big screen with a print 
restored by Lynch, cinematographer Fredrick Elmes, 
and sound designer Alan Splet. The film, presented by 
Ms. Coulson (who served as Lynch’s assistant on the 
project), appeared for the first time since its 1988 
screen removal to a near capacity crowd at the Seattle 
Art Museum theatre on August 13. 

After the film, Coulson spoke for nearly an hour 
and a half about Eraserhead and Twin Peaks. She also 
said that Lynch is just now finishing the script for 
Ronnie Rocket and will begin production soon. 


TWIN 


PEAKS 


COLLECTIBLES 
FOR 
SALE! 


Videos, magazines, audio, trading cards, bumper 
stickers, comics, fan newsletters, posters, mugs, 
buttons, press kits, and more from US., 
Europe, and Japan. 

FOR FREE LIST, SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 


Make checks payable and send to: 
Romeo, 
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“THE OWLS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM.” 


Total per 


Item 
Official 1993 Twin Peaks Fan Festival T Shirt 
Size XL 
Each $12.00 X (Quantity) . 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival Sweat Shirt 
Size L or XL (Circle one) 
Each $24.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
199) Twin Peaks Fan Festival Hat 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
Twin Peaks Earrings 
For One Ear: & miniature cup of coffee 
For other ear: a miniature slice of cherry pie 
Pair $20.00 X (Quantity) _ # 
Twin Peaks Tie Tac 
A miniature slice of cherry pie 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) __ « 
Twin Peaks Decorative Pin 
A miniature platter holding a cup of coffee 
and a slice of cherry pie 
Each $18.00 X (Quantity) __ = _ 
New 199) Twin Peaks Paperback Book 
A Pictorial of Twin Peaks Stars by Patricia Shook 
100 pages of candid. unpublished pictures of stars 
Each $12.00 X (Quantity) ___ = 
1992 Twin Peaks Paperback Book 
A Twin Peaks Interpretation by Patricia Shook 
130 pages with many stars pics and biographies 


Eech $12.00 X (Quantity) ___ # 
Map of Twin Peaks filming locations 
Each $$.00 X (Quantity) __ «# 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival “ug 
Each $9.00 X (Quantity) __ «# 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival travel Mug 
Each $$.00 X (Quantity) __ «# 


“Sounds of Twin Peaks” 
A JO minute cassett tape of actual sounds of 


White Tail Falls and Packard Mill by Tim Hunter 
Each $8.00 X (Quantity) ___ # 
Fashion Lady Pin with Eye-Patch 
Each $18.00 X (Quantity) ___ # 
Twin Peaks Fashion Charm Bracelet 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
Twin Peaks Pencils 
5 3 for $1.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
Stuffed 7" Owl Wearing Twin Peaks Shirt 
Each $15.00 X (Quantity) _ « 
Sub Total 
Postage 


($2.00 per item up to maximum of $6.00) 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 


Peaks of Romeo, 8900 N Dutchess, 
Mi 48065 
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Twin Peaks 


and the 
American 


Literary Tradition 


by Charles Hoffman 


The greatest irony concerning Twin Peaks is, perhaps, the enthusias- 
tic critical acclaim lavished on the early episodes of the series, acclaim that 
soured into derision and scorn as the series progressed. Many critics came 
to regard their initial spasm of enthusiasm as an embarrassing mistake, 
and they and others concluded that Twin Peaks had been overpraised. 

It is my contention that Twin Peaks was not overpraised, but, even 
during its early popularity, underappreciated. | hope to demonstrate this 
by pointing out parallels between Twin Peaks and certain classic works of 
American literature. 

First, however, it is important to clarify something I’ve noticed about 
film criticism itself—and by “criticism” I mean bona fide scholarly criticism 
as opposed to Siskel-&-Ebert-type reviews. It seems to me that much film 
criticism tends to focus more on technique then on content. Here’sa perfect 
example: 

Twin Peaks unspools like a veritable labyrinth of dual imagery, 
beginning with its title, continuing through the duplicity of its myriad 
characters, and ending somewhere deep within the tendrilling trail of 
its own navel. 

The first four shots in the pilot episode are all twin images: 1) the 
majestic falls outside the Great Northern, two powerful flows blending 
together as one; 2) below, two ducks are shown gliding across the lake, 
moving from a parallel to a divided formation; 3) then we dissolve to a 
black table ornament of two identical dogs; and 4) we pan from these 
to Josie Packard (Joan Chen), coolly admiring her reflection in a 
mirror. ' 

The first season of Twin Peaks won praise by virtue of its striking imagery, 
quirky characterization, and cryptic dialogue. It could be said that the 
pilot film and first seven episodes emphasized technique over content, or, 
to put it less charitably, style over substance. 

As the saga unfolded further during the second season, Lynch and 
Frost felt confident enough to open the story up and move into deeper 
thematic levels. This involved moving beyond merely human virtue and 
vice, and constructing an allegory of good and evil involving mysterious 
supernatural forces. 

Since the story’s use of supernatural presences was atypical, not 
conforming to familiar generic convention, most viewers of the already 
offbeat program did not know what to make of the new developments. TV 
and film critics did not seem able to offer any useful insights. | believe this 
to be because Twin Peaks has more literary than cinematic roots. 

At this point, it should be noted that the Twin Peaks saga has unfolded 
not just on film, but in literary form as well. Two fine novels, Scott Frost’s 
Autobiography of F.B.I. Special Agent Dale Cooper and Jennifer Lynch’s 
outstanding Secret Diary of Laura Palmer, are essential episodes of the 
saga that should not be overlooked. Important early novels such as 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela utilized the diary or letter format, and 
segments of Bram Stoker’s Dracula consist of transcribed recordings, as 
in Scott Frost’s Cooper. These motifs are merely matters of technique, 
however. Literary themesare evident throughout the televised episodes of 
Twin Peaks. 


3 'Tim Lucas, “Blood ‘n Doughnuts; Notes on Twin Peaks,” Video Watchdog 
The Last of the Mohicans No. 2, 1990, pp. 36-37. 
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To discover the literary roots of TP, we must look not to the works of 
Englishmen like Richardson and Stoker, but to American authors such as 
James Fenimore Cooper, Herman Melville, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Edgar Allan Poe. These writers were heirs to a cultural tradition distinct 
from that of their European ancestors. 

In any discussion of American literature, it is impossible to overesti- 
mate the influence of the frontier experience on the American imagination. 
As one critic duly noted: 

The sheer size of the American continent, at first unsuspected by 
early colonists, staggers the European mind. Used to centuries of 
civilization, one building upon the ruins of the former, Europeans had 
long lost the sense of the isolation of the wilderness. No land lay 
hidden, no road not traveled. But in America, all was new, primeval, 
and what was more, vast beyond all comprehension.’ 

Within the interior of America lay vast areas of mountain, prairie, desert, 
and, above all, forests. Even long-settled regions like upstate New York 
and my native Pennsylvania have woodlands that dwarf the Black Forest 
of Germany. And the densest, most foreboding forests of all lay to the 
ultimate west. The story of Twin Peaks, of course, unfolds in the Pacific 
Northwest, and no small measure of the saga’s effectiveness can be 
attributed to its setting. 

The exploration and settlement of the American wilderness were first 
mythologized by James Fenimore Cooper. Born in 1789, Cooper estab- 
lished the forerunner of the Western long before the nineteenth century 
was even half over. He did this in a cycle of novels collectively referred to 
as “The Leatherstocking Tales,” the best-known of which is The Last of the 
Mohicans. Leslie A. Fiedler called Cooper “the first truly American writer.”* 

In his seminal work, Love and Death in the American Novel, Fiedler 
traces the development, beginning with Cooper, of what he calls “the 
central myth of our culture.”* In this myth, the white male protagonist 
formsa brotherly bond with anon-white male, and together they take flight 
from the civilized responsibilities of marriage and family life to seek 
adventure in some untamed wilderness. Examples of this bonding cited 
by Fiedler include Natty Bumppo and Chingachgook in the Leatherstocking 
Tales, Huckleberry Finn and Jim, Ishmael and Queequeg in Melville’s 
Moby-Dick, and Pym and Dirk Peters in Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym of Nantucket. Additional examples from popular culture include the 
Lone Ranger and Tonto, Crockett and Tubbs from Miami Vice, Spenser and 
Hawk, and Captain Kirk and Mr. Spock from Star Trek. The flight may be 
to the virgin forests of Cooper’s tales; the South Sea islands of Melville’s 
novels, Typee and Omoo; Mark Twain’s Mississippi River; or space, “the 
final frontier.” According to Fiedler, the purest American literature is 
possessed of a “boyish” quality. 

In Twin Peaks, a deep spiritual bond develops between the protago- 
nists, Dale Cooper and Harry Truman. In this case, the male bonding 
crosses not racial boundaries, but cultural ones. Truman isa local sheriff, 
basically a blue collar guy, while Cooper is an FBI agent, a “Fed,” an 
aristocrat among lawmen. Though both are white, they come from 
different worlds, and in any case, both occasionally defer to the wisdom of 
the Indian tracker, Deputy Hawk. 

Although the character Dale Cooper was named after skyjacker “D.B. 
Cooper,” it is altogether fitting that the hero of Twin Peaks shares the last 
name of the author of the Leatherstocking Tales. Dale Cooper comes from 
the urbanized East to the remote, isolated community of Twin Peaks in 
answer to an urgent summons, what mythologist Joseph Campbell 
referred to as the “call to adventure.” He bonds with Truman as both 
attempt to uphold a common vision of honor and decency. At times Dale 
Cooper is as cheerfully idealistic as Natty Bumppo himself. 

The “boyishness’ cited by Fiedler as a hallmark of American literature 


*Pierre Comtois, “Robert E. Howard and the Southern Folk Tradition,” 
Cromlech No. 2, Fall 1987, p. 19. 

“Leslie A. Fiedler, Love and Death in the American Novel (Scarborough 
Books, 1982, 3rd ed.), p. 182. 

‘Tbid. 
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is evident throughout the Twin Peaks saga. Dale Cooper, 
like David Lynch himself, was a Boy Scout, and even as an 
adult Cooper displays a plucky “can-do” attitude. The dark 
forces in the woods are mainly opposed, not by Gordon 
Cole’s FBI or Major Briggs’s military, but by a secret society 
that meets in a clubhouse—the Bookhouse Boys. Cooper 
helps the weak Andy Brennan improve his firearms skills, 
and Andy later saves Harry Truman by shooting Jacques 
Renault; the sequence is capped by a charming scene of 
male camaraderie. 

Also running through Twin Peaks is an intense aver- 
sion to the settled ways of married, family life. Marriage is 
nearly always portrayed as a form of domestication for men 
who previously ran wild and free. Pete Martell, once a 
mighty lumberjack, married the boss’s daughter and in 
time became a timid cuckold. Ed Hurley is being constantly 
diminished by his cloying wife, the monstrous Nadine. 
Irrational, unstable, and unpredictable, Nadine, although 
mindlessly and without malice, is slowly destroying the 
ironically-named “Big Ed,” in whom she can inspire only 
guilt, pity, and a glum sense of obligation® As a jailer of a 
freedom-loving male, Nadine surpasses the Aunt Sallys and 
Aunt Pollys of Twain’s work. None of this is simple mi- 
sogyny,° for Norma’s marriage to Hank Jennings is also a 
tragic mistake, and Shelly Johnson’s marriage to Leo is 
virtual slavery. For more of Lynch’s misgivings about 
marriage and family life, see Eraserhead. 


Il. 


In the works of Fenimore Cooper, the forest and nature 
are portrayed in Rousseauian terms--that is, as pristine 
and essentially benevolent. Twin Peaks takes a somewhat 
darker view, for the woodlands surrounding the community 
conceal mysterious, sinister forces that the protagonists 
only vaguely comprehend. This reflects what Camille Paglia 
termed the “chthonian” aspect of nature; the harsh, indif- 
ferent material universe beyond the bounds of human 
society, that constantly encroaches upon civilization and 
threatens to engulfit. In Melville’s Moby-Dick, the chthonian 
is represented by an indestructible white whale; in Twin 
Peaks, the owls are not what they seem. 

The introduction of supernatural entities in the second 
season of Twin Peaks, despite careful foreshadowing in the 
early episodes, was seen by many as evidence of a weird-for- 
weird’s-sake attitude on the part of the producers. In 
examining the series’ links with classic American literature, 
however, we can see that this development was a natural 


SAlways a burden and a barrier between Ed and true love, 
Nadine becomes more grotesque as the series progresses. 
In the second season she becomes, literally as well as 
figuratively, aproblem child possessed ofincredible strength. 
The chief motif of Twin Peaks is duality (light/dark, good/ 
evil, etc.), and | think Nadine’s role as an unpredictable 
“loose cannon” is symbolized by her having just one eye. 
°Even so, there is no shortage of femme fatales in the Twin 
Peaks universe. Josie Packard, initially presented as a 
sweet alternative to the scheming Catherine, is soon re- 
vealed as asupreme manipulator in her own right. Truman’s 
passion for the exotic Josie is seen by Cooper asa weakness, 
and Josie attempts to destroy the bond between the two 
men by shooting Cooper at point blank range. Evelyn 
Marsh, who attempts to use and destroy the naive James 
Hurley, is another predatory female. 
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progression. There is a strong supernatural tradition in 
American literature, owing to the frontier experience. In his 
essay, Supernatural Horror in Literature, H.P. Lovecraft 
explained: 

America, besides inheriting the usual dark folklore 
of Europe, had an additional fund of weird associations 
to draw upon; so that spectral legends had already 
been recognized as fruitful subject-matter for 
literature....This additional fund proceeded, as Paul 
Elmer More has pointed out, from the keen spiritual 
and theological interests of the first colonists, plus the 
strange and forbidding nature of the scene into which 
they plunged. The vast and gloomy virgin forests in 
whose perpetual twilight all terrors might well lurk; the 
hordes of coppery Indians whose strange, saturnine 
visages and violent customs hinted strongly at traces of 
infernal origin; the free rein given under Puritan theoc- 
racy to all manner of notions respecting man’s relation 
to the stern and vengeful God of the Calvinists, and to 
the sulphurous Adversary of that God, about whom so 
much was thundered in the pulpits each Sunday; and 
the morbid introspection developed by an isolated 
backwoods life devoid of normal amusements and the 
recreational mood, harassed by commands for theo- 
logical self-examination, keyed to unnatural emotional 
repression, and forming above all a mere grim struggle 
for survival—all these things conspired to produce an 
environment in which the black whisperings of sinister 
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grandams were heard far beyond the chimney corner, 

and in which tales of witchcraft and unbelievable secret 

monstrosities lingered long after the dread days of the 

Salem nightmare.’ 

The first professional American author, Charles 
Brockden Brown, was the inventor of the American Gothic, 
transplanting the themes and motifs of English writers like 
Horace Walpole and Matthew Lewis. Leslie Fiedler traces 
his influence on Cooper, Hawthorne, Poe, and, indirectly, 
William Faulkner. Also present at the dawn of American 
literature was Washington Irving, today best known for his 
eerie stories, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van 
Winkle.” The latter tale concerns a man who flees the 
burdens of family life to party with Little Men from Another 
Place. 

“Why has the tale of terror so special an appeal to 
Americans?” asks Fiedler. “Surely its success must be 
derived in part from the failure of love in our fiction. Our 
novelists, deprived of the subject that sustained Stendhal 
or Constant, Flaubert or Proust, that seemed to them the 
subject of the novel, turned to fables of loneliness and 
terror.”* Everywhere in Twin Peaks, love fails. Ed Hurley 
and Norma are kept apart by the grasping Nadine on one 
hand, and the dangerous Hank Jennings on the other. 
Likewise, Bobby Briggs and Shelly are never free of the 
danger posed by Leo. Strong-willed Donna Hayward is 
frustrated by the oversensitive James Hurley. Love be- 
tween Pete and Catherine Martell died long ago. And then 
there’s the horror of the Palmer household. 

Horror in American literature may be portrayed as 
natural, i.e., physical or mental cruelty resulting from 
human spiritual sickness; or the supernatural or meta- 
physical horror of non-human agencies. In the later case, 
horror is globalized, becoming an aspect of the material 
universe itself. In Herman Melville’s Pierre, the title char- 
acter is haunted by his incest with his sister; the fear and 
guilt are of purely human origin. In Moby-Dick, on the other 
hand, the white whale is clearly more monster than natural 
creature. 

In Twin Peaks, the defilement of Laura Palmer by 
Leland/ Bob is ultimately shown to be directly linked to the 
chthonian darkness of Owl Cave and the enigmatic Black 
Lodge. In much American literature, the spiritual horror of 
human beings shades gradually into metaphysical (super- 
natural) horror. As Fiedler points out: 

Among with assumptionsof Melville and Hawthorne 
are the following: that the world of appearances is at 
once real and a mask through which we can dimly 
perceive more ultimate forces at work; that nature is 
inscrutable, perhaps basically hostile to man, but 
certainly in some sense alien; that in man and Nature 
alike, there is a “diabolical” element, a “mystery of 
iniquity.”” 

H.P. Lovecraft, writing about Nathaniel Hawthorne, could 
have just as easily been describing David Lynch: 

Evil, a very real force to Hawthorne, appears on 
every hand asa lurking and conquering adversary; and 
the visible world becomes in his fancy a theatre of 
infinite tragedy and woe, with unseen half-existent 
influences hovering over it and through it, battling for 


7H.P. Lovecraft, Supernatural Horror in Literature (Dover 
Books, 1973), pp. 60-61. 

‘Fiedler, p. 143. 

°Ibid., p. 432. 


supremacy and moulding the destinies of the hapless 

mortals who form its vain and self-deluded popula- 

tion.'° 

In Hawthorne’s work, metaphysical horror is implicit, a 
half-glimpsed storm cloud hovering just over the horizon. 
Hawthorne’s great-grandfather was one of the judges dur- 
ing the Salem witch trials, and his own imagination was 
firmly rooted in the experience of the Puritan settlers of New 
England. His early tale, “The Maypole of Merry Mount,” 
concerns harmless pagan revelry being suppressed by the 
stern Puritan theocracy. In the dream-like “Young Goodman 
Brown,” the title character wanders into a dark forest by 
night, meets a sinister stranger, and has-a vision of a 
witches’ sabbat attended by all the pious members of his 
community. Returning to the community by day, young 
Goodman Brown sees his neighbors through new eyes, and 
the entire world now seems tainted. This is not unlike the 
story told by Lynch in Blue Velvet. 

Hawthorne’s masterpiece is, of course, The Scarlet 
Letter. The various parallels between Twin Peaks and 
American literature we’ve examined thus far were, most 
likely, embodied in TPon an instinctive, subconscious level 
by Lynch, Frost, and company. The Scarlet Letter, on the 
other hand, is alluded to directly when Audrey Horne 
assumes the name of its heroine, Hester Prynne, while 
infiltrating One-Eyed Jacks. 

Hester Prynne, like Laura Palmer, is a “fallen woman,” 
tainted by sin, yet possessed of remarkable inner strength 
and a certain nobility. Hester’s partner-in-adultery, 
Dimmesdale, on the other hand, is too weak to offer her any 
support, just as Laura’s sweet-but-ineffectual lover, James 
Hurley, is unable to help Laura in her hour of greatest need. 
The supernatural is evoked in The Scarlet Letter only 
metaphorically, when Hester refers to the Black Man who 
haunts the forest surrounding the community. Once again, 
malignant forces are identified with nature and the deep 
woods. 


iI. 


In evoking the supernatural, Hawthorne utilized vari- 
ous trappings of Christian theology—Hell, damnation, etc.— 
to imbue his writings with the weighty spiritual preoccupa- 
tions of his Puritan ancestors. Much of the power of his 
work derives from this emphasis. In the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, however, the only frame of reference for super- 
natural occurrences is the far-ranging imagination of Poe 
himself. It is in Poe that we find the most illuminating 
parallels with Twin Peaks. 

TP unfolds as a detective story, and it is important to 
recall that, in addition to authoring his tales of terror, Poe 
was the father of the detective story. Poe was the first artist 
to portray the drama of a human intellect, honed and 
disciplined by education, training, and logic, attempting to 
solve crimes resulting from baser human passions such as 
greed, jealousy, and hatred. This theme formed the basis 
of the British Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes sto- 
ries, and the detective story evolved into both the classic 
puzzle mystery, through Agatha Christie and her followers, 


Lovecraft, p. 61. Incidentally, Lovecraft’s story, “The 
Whisper in Darkness” (1930), which concerns non-human 
presences lurking in the deep woods of Vermont, could be 
considered a direct precursor to some aspects of Twin 
Peaks. 
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and, back in America, the hardboiled crime novel, through 
Hammett and Chandler and their followers. Raymond 
Chandler once described the detective story as a “man’s 
adventure in search of a hidden truth.”"' 

In Twin Peaks, Cooper and Truman’s search for hidden 
truth involves unraveling the mystery surrounding the 
death of Laura Palmer. Laura’s murder is what first brings 
Dale Cooper to Twin Peaks, and subsequent discoveries 
concerning the evil forces surrounding the community 
stem from his investigation of the murder. Significantly, 
Laura’s picture is shown during the end credits of nearly 
every installment of Twin Peaks, even in the later “Black 
Lodge” episodes. Laura Palmer occupies a central position 
in the saga, and her death is no mere “McGuffin.” 

To Poe, no tragedy is more sorrowful, or-no artistic 
theme more profound, than the death ofa beautiful woman. 
In the poems “Annabel Lee,” “The Raven,” “Ulalume,” and 
many others, Poe mourns feminine beauty now fallen into 
corruption and decay. His tales “Morella,” “Berenice,” and 
“Ligeia” concern obsessions with lovely, mysterious woman 
who die before their time. 

Following Laura Palmer’s death, terrible secrets of 
corruption and degradation come to light. Her murder 
becomes a driving obsession for the men investigating it. In 
Poe’s “Ligeia,” the narrator’s first wife sickens and dies; he 
then remarries, only to have his new bride perish and, in 
death, take on the appearance of the first wife, Ligeia. In 
Twin Peaks, the dead Laura is impersonated by her look- 
alike cousin, Madeleine Ferguson, who eventually meets 
Laura’s fate. 

The death of Laura Palmer leads Dale Cooper inexora- 
bly into a nightmare world of fantasy and horror. He is 
confronted by a dancing dwarf, a giant, owls that are not 
what they seem, and other phantasms. In the works of Poe, 
an orangutan commits murder and a raven cries “Never- 
more”; a man confronts his double, or is sealed in a 
premature grave, or is sucked into a vortex at the South 
Pole; Death crashes a party; an ancient house sinks into a 
tarn when the last of the family fall dead. 

From where do such fever dreams come, and what are 
their significance? According to Lovecraft, Poe “saw clearly 
that all phases of life and thought are equally eligible as 
subject matter for the artist,” and wrote of “those powerful 
feelings and frequent happenings which attend pain rather 
then pleasure, decay rather than growth, terror rather than 
tranquility.”'? Poe was able to look unflinchingly into the 
darkest part of himself and make art from what he saw 
there. In this sense, David Lynch is very much Poe’s 
spiritual descendent. 

Also noteworthy is the sheer unearthly strangeness of 
the visions of both Poe and Lynch. Conventional horror 
fiction is very much acliché-bound genre, and the reader or 
viewer of a given work may approach it with a fairly clear 
idea of, for example, the procedures for combating vam- 
pires. Lovecraft said that the strongest type of fear is the 
fear of the unknown, but in too many works of supernatural 
horror, the unknown is, at best, the half-known or, at worst, 
the predictable. You know who Satan is, and you know who 
Dracula is. But who or what is Bob? In every great work of 
metaphysical horror, there is an element of ambiguity. An 
unknown horror becomes a mere absurdity if it is over- 


"'Raymond Chandler, The Simple Art of Murder (Ballantine 
Books, 1972), p. 21. 
'*Lovecraft, p. 53. 
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explained. 

It is unfortunate that we are spoon-fed on Poe as 
children and forced to read his works at school. By 
interpreting his tales as fairy stories for the young, the 
schoolmarms of the world adopt a “safe sex” approach in 
confronting Poe’s dark visions. The effectiveness of Poe’s 
work is to some extent blunted by our over-familiarity with 
it. 

For a fresh perspective, we must look to Lynch and 
Twin Peaks. Recall your reaction during your initial viewing 
of Cooper’s first dream of the Red Room, or Donna’s meeting 
with the Tremonds, or the fate of Josie Packard, and you 
may grasp some approximation of the reaction of the first 
audiences to read “The Fall of the House of Usher” and “The 
Masque of the Red Death.” 

An artist is judged by his best work, and a work of 
literature or film is judged by its best moments. After 
viewing the ghastly murder of Madeleine Ferguson, inter- 
spersed with Cooper’s vision of the Giant at the Road House, 
I felt I had experienced a work of fantasy and horror worthy 
of Edgar Allan Poe himself. Whether or not Lynch comes to 
garner a reputation comparable to Poe’s, I hope Twin Peaks 
will endure, for its roots run deep into the heart of the 
American literary tradition. 

© 1993 Charles Hoffman 
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“Its a strange world” Jeffrey Beaumont, Bluc Velvet 


The Strange World of 


TETSUO: THE IRON MAN 


Imagine a David Lynch film 
dominated by one of science 
fiction’s central themes: the 
relationship of man and ma- 
chine, or man and technology. 
Tetsuo: The Iron Man, the first 
feature film by Shinya 
Tsukamoto, a young (born 
1960) Japanese filmmaker, is 
similar to that imagined movie. 

The parallels to Lynch’s 
work are not merely WIP’s opin- 
ion, but seem generally ac- 
cepted. Kevin Thomas (of the 
Los Angeles Times), for in- 
stance, called the film “as gritty 
and weird §as...Lynch’s 
Eraserhead.” The video box description itself alludes to 
Eraserhead (along with Videodrome). And the February 
1993 issue of the British magazine Interzone reviewed Fire 
Walk With Me and Tetsuo II: Body Hammer (Tsukamoto’s 
sequel) in the same article, drawing comparisons along the 
way. (The magazine was, however, aided by the release of 
both films on the same day.) 

The plot concerns a “metals fetishist” (played by 
Tsukamoto) who, apparently in an attempt to create a 
stronger body—possibly for track competition—inserts a 
metal pipe into his thigh in a brief but grisly operation. But 
as soon as he gets up and tries to run, it’s obvious that the 
plan isn’t working. Dazed and ina panic, he dashes into the 
street and is hit by an automobile driven by a typical white- 
collar “salaryman” (played by Japanese rock star Tomoroh 
Taguchi). 

The next morning, as Salaryman begins to shave, he 
sees a piece of metal sticking out of his face. It bursts when 
he touches it, splashing blood onto his face and bathroom 
mirror. 

Beginning that morning on his way to work, Salaryman 
is attacked twice by half-flesh, half-metal women. Later, to 
his horror, he discovers that he, too, is starting to mutate— 
his arm has begun to transform into a horrible metalic glob, 
and his ankle has become a mass of pipe and springs. But 
the scenes are presented in such a way that they might 
merely be Salaryman’s dreams or hallucinations—or they 
might be real. 

Eventually, Salaryman, who has become more ma- 
chine than man, battles the metals fetishist in an aban- 
doned factory. 

Several aspects of Tetsuo tie the film to Lynch’s work. 
One is its subjective, dream-like quality. Shots of intricate 
metalwork are continually intercut with the main action. 
The metals fetishist is as inexplicably quirky as the weirdest 
Lynch characters. And Salaryman’s succession of night- 
marish experiences present the viewer with more questions 
than answers. 

Another Lynchian element is the film’s reliance on 
visual impact over plot. In fact, the film contains only a few 


Shinya Tsukamoto as the “metals fetishist” 


dozen lines of dialogue (in En- 
glish subtitlesin the recent U.S. 
video release). The film’s sev- 
eral battle scenes become fre- 
netic explosions of illusion and 
violence as body parts become 
deadly metalic weapons and 
then return to limbs. Logic 
obviously is ignored in the pur- 
suit of dynamic filmmaking. For 
instance, why is it that 
Salaryman begins to mutate, 
when he has done nothing to 
encourage or desire the trans- 
formation (unlike the metals 
fetishist). The only hint is that 
it isa punishment for the auto- 
mobile accident, but this is only a guess. 

Lynch isn’t Tetsuo’s only influence, of course. Japa- 
nese comics’ (manga) influence is in evidence by the film’s 
emphasis on visual storytelling. Kozure Okami, perhaps the 
best-known of those comics in the United States (it was 
reprinted by First Comics as Lone Wolf and Cub and is the 
basis for the Shogun Assassin film, the “~babycart” movies, 
and an influence of Frank Miller’s Ronin), had relatively few 
words and could be followed fairly well even without the 
translation. Another obvious non-Lynchian influence in 
Tetsuo is the well-known Japanese fascination with robots 
and the like. 

While the man vs. machine theme is not dominant in 
the work of Lynch, who seems more interested in the man/ 
monster dichotomy, Tsukamoto’s working of the former 
relates well to the latter. The fetishist hopes to use 
technology to increase his power (at least, we assume that’s 
his purpose; it’s never stated directly, but only hinted at), 
but it’s Salaryman who better embodies the fusion of man 
and machine. And although he does increase in physical 
power, it is at the expense of his humanity, and even his 
soul. This is explored later in the film when, as Salaryman 
begins to mutate more and more, the normally pleasurable 
activities of eating and sex become excruciatingly painful 
and, in the latter case, deadly. 

Ironically, Salaryman has not asked for this tradeoff. 
On the contrary, he is horrified by his transition. He seems 
powerless in the whole process, a mere pawn. But perhaps 
this is Tsukamoto’s point, that we are innocent bystanders 
in the grip of an ever-expanding technological conquest. 

One final note. The film’s extraordinary soundtrack, 
credited to Chu Ishikawa, alternates between heavy metal, 
alternative rock, and jazz. 

Tetsuo: The Iron Man should appeal to fans of Lynch, 
science fiction, cyberpunk, and subjectively-dominated 
filmmaking. It runs sixty-seven minutes and was filmed in 
16mm black and white. If you cannot find it at your local 
video store, you can order it directly from Fox Lorber Home 
Video at 1-800-367-8439. The cost is $79.95. The film is 
unrated but is the equivalent of an “R”. AA 
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Any fair review of Boxing Helena is handicapped by 
the fact that we cannot reveal the ending. The final few 
moments of the film are probably the most crucial mo- 
ments of the movie: they serve to put everything shown 
during the first two hours into a whole new perspective. 
A true analysis or critique, therefore, demands that the 
ending be discussed, that it be held up and examined for 
allits flaws and values. Yet in so doing we potentially ruin 
the film for those who have yet to see it. So we won't reveal 
the ending at this time. Perhaps later, after the film is 
released to video and everyone has had a chance to see it, 
we will return to Boxing Helena and examine it—and its 
ending—more thoroughly. 

In the meantime, the rest of the movie provides ample 
material to discuss. Screenwriter and first-time director 
Jennifer Chambers Lynch (author of The Secret Diary of 
Laura Palmer) has created a fascinating film that at- 
tempts to tackle some important contemporary issues 
regarding sex and the role of women in society, and for 
that reason alone she should be commended. But this 
startling and outlandish film is also flawed and troubling, 
most notably due to its terrible choice for an ending, but 
also because of other problems, especially the film’s 
unrealized and unsympathetic characters. 

Nick Cavanaugh (Julian Sands) isa brilliant surgeon, 
obsessed with a woman named Helena (Sherilyn Fenn). 
He hasdone his best to get her out of his mind but cannot, 
and although he desperately tries to get her interested in 
him, she ignores his advances. Frustrated to the point of 
near insanity, Nick tricks Helena into coming to his house 
alone, where, after a roadside mishap, he amputates her 
legs so that she cannot leave. With Helena trapped in his 
house Nick is free to lavish love on his captive victim. But 
Helena remains elusive and cruel, and continues to 
spurn Nick. After using her arms to try to escape and 


later to strike Nick, Helena soon finds herself armless, as- 


well. Now, thinks Nick, she will be totally dependent on 
him. 

Although the film features a few secondary charac- 
ters, the story centers on Nick, Helena, and their odd 
“relationship.” Unfortunately these characters are poorly 
developed and incomplete, and they are the primary 
reason for the film’s failure. 

Nick and Helena are not very likable people. Nick is 
an angst-ridden weakling, still haunted by the flagrant 
sexual activities of his mother. As a child, something 
happened between Nick and her that hasleft him psycho- 
logically scarred years later. But the film never makes it 
clear just what happened to the young Nick. In flash- 
backs Nick encounters his half-naked mother; “You were 
watching me,” she accuses (introducing a voyeuristic 
theme that recurs throughout the film). But the film 
never explains just what Nick saw his mother doing, or 
how often he watched her doing it. 

Nick’s forced Oedipal conflict is but one of the film’s 
many shortcomings. This psychological problem is sup- 
posed to add depth and motivation to the character, but 
it never succeeds. Nick is still a shallow human being 
whose only thoughts revolve around his obsession with 
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Sherilyn Fenn stars as Helena in Boxing Helena. 


Helena. If Lynch was hoping to make Nick an empathetic 
character by giving him a troubled childhood, she comes 
up short: Nick’s character is made up only of weak- 
nesses; he has no strengths at all. 

Helena, by contrast, possesses only strengths, re- 
sulting in an equally shallow character. Without any 
balancing weaknesses, she becomes a stereotype. She is 
supposed to be confident and independent, two traits 
that she retains throughout her ordeal with Nick. But 
Helena’s confidence and independence come across as 
self-possession and arrogance. Early in the film, before 
she becomes Nick’s victim, Helena flaunts her sexuality 
and delights in the effect her physical beauty has on men. 
Helena demonstrates that the rules of society don’t apply 
to her as she publicly strips to prance around in a water 
fountain. 

Helenais as unlikable as Nick. She cares little for the 
feelings of others (though, to be fair, none of the film’s 
supporting characters seems worth caring about), she 
has no soft side, and so, as with Nick, the audience 
cannot empathize with her character. Neither can they 
feel too sorry for her tragic predicament. (It’s difficult to 
side with Nick, either. Half way into the film, the viewer 
might well think, “I don’t care what happens to any of 
these turkeys.”) 

While one might think that Nick is drawn to Helena 


because of her physical beauty and sexuality (ironically it 
is Helena’s physical beauty that Nick will attack), he 
claims otherwise—that he is in love with her soul. But 
everyone can see how retched her soul is. Why can’t Nick 
see it? We’re not given any clues. Giving Lynch the benefit 
of the doubt, she’s trying to show just how blind obsessive 
love is. But why then cast a beautiful actress to play 
Helena? Perhaps Lynch is trying to provide insight into 
Nick’s psyche, but if so, we can’t figure out what that 
insight is supposed to be. The reason there are so many 
unanswered questions is that both Nick and Helena are 
cardboard cutouts with a limited number of emotional 
responses and motivations. The nature of Boxing Helena 
demands complex, well-developed characters, but be- 
cause Lynch fails at creating complicated people to carry 
her story, the film suffers. 

Boxing Helena is a film more about issues and less 
about individual personalities, however. Lynch attempts 
to examine some important topics in the film, such as the 
objectification of women in our society. Thisissue is at the 
very core of the movie, and Lynch addresses it with the 
subtlety of a sledgehammer. 

Helena is the object of Nick’s sexual fantasy. Nick 
desires her physical being, not her personality, ideas, or 
emotions. Since Helena won't willingly give herself to 
Nick, he takes her by force and prevents her from leaving. 
At best Helena becomes Nick’s pet, at worst, she becomes 
his possession. Helena, the sultry beauty of Nick’s 


obsession, represents what many people fear is men’s 
predominant perception of women in society: as sexual 
objects having no character or individuality. Helena-in- 
a-box becomes a real-life centerfold, a literal Penthouse 


pet. 
Lynch’s examination of this topic is important and 


timely; however, her inexperience with conveying such 
controversial issues within the contexts of a film calls 
attention to itself. As discussed earlier, Helena is never 
portrayed as a woman with any interesting qualities other 
than her physical sexuality! Though this does not excuse 
her objectification, it makes it difficult for Nick (and the 
audience) to see her in any other way. While 
Lynch has the chance to make Helena a 
more realized character, she misses the op- 
portunity and ends up making Helena a 
simple caricature, thereby weakening her 
premise that women should be perceived as 
more than just objects. And even with this 
premise, Lynch has treated the issue super- 
ficially. “Women are treated as objects” isa 
truism. To make a film that digs no deeper 
than this statement is like making a film 
whose purpose is to say, “Racism is bad.” 
Everybody already knows these things; the 
daring writer and filmmaker will further 
analyze and explicate. Despite how it may 
sound, this doesn’t require a dull, documen- 
tary format. It does require true insight. 
Boxing Helena’s theme of objectification 
surfaces in other ways. Voyeurism, an issue 
easily linked with objectification, occurs 
throughout the film. Every sexual act por- 
trayed is watched by another person. 
Whether it be Nick’s spying on Helena and 
her boyfriend, the younger Nick’s seeing his 


mother, or Helena’s observing Nick with various women, 
the sexual act itself becomes something to observe, and 
hence, it too becomes objectified. While this is another 
important issue worth exploring, Boxing Helena’s simple 
plot and equally simple characters are not convincing 
enough to make the audience care that much, and the 
topic gets lost in the glitz of the on-screen erotica. 

Lynch’s worst transgression, however, is that she 
does not provide a satisfying resolution to her characters’ 
predicaments. Like Helena, Lynch becomes trapped by 
the film’s premise. She attempts to show us a man so 
obsessed with another human being that he will remove 
her limbs and keep her in a box. Lynch’s Helena may be 
a simple character, but she is still a victim, and we, the 
audience, want to know what will happen to her. How will 
she escape from Nick? (Or will she?) Will Nick pay for his 
crimes? Can these two characters possibly learn any- 
thing from one another? Throughout the film these 
questions look as if they might be answered. Yet, because 
Lynch has established a tragic situation, we know there 
can be no happy ending. 

Just as we’re about to discover the fates of Nick and 
Helena, however, Lynch cheats us. She cops out. Not by 
forcing a happy ending onto the story (in fact, such an 
ending might actually be preferable to what we do get), 
but by leaving out any real ending altogether. The film 
lacks thematic closure and revelation. The viewer is left 
wondering whether Nick and Helena have undergone any 
changes in their character, whether they have been 
altered in any psychological way by their ordeal. While 
ambiguity is not necessarily a bad thing in a movie, 
intelligent audiences do expect something substantial to 
happen to the characters by film’s end. In this regard, 
Boxing Helena is an empty container. 

To be fair, the film does have some valuable things to 
offer. While it may be tragically flawed, Jennifer Lynch 
doesa competent, if not an admirable job of conveying the 
various controversial elements of the film with style and 
originality. This is especially important considering that 
Boxing Helena is Ms. Lynch’s directorial debut. (Few 
seasoned directors would be brave enough 
to tackle a film such as this.) Though the 
film has many problems (including that 
unforgivable ending), it still contains memo- 
rable scenes that stand out long after the 
film has ended. In one, a limbless Helena, 
framed by flowers, laughs derisively at the 
tortured Nick. In another, Nick removes an 
eyelash from Helena’s cheek: “Make a wish” 
he tells her. “Why?” she asks, “wishes don’t 
come true.” To which Nick disturbingly 
replies, “Mine has.” These scenes will stay 
with viewers days after the film has ended. 

But the power of these scenes only serves 
to remind us of the film’s other weaknesses 
and confirm that Boxing Helena is less than 
the sum of its parts. Still, the film is a 
significant accomplishment for such a young 
director and shows that Jennifer Lynch has 
promise for the future. 

If she actually figures out a way to end 
her next movie, things can’t help but be 
better. 
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Dear Craig, 

In addition to the other quality material in issue 3, it was a true 
revelation to learn of the source of the White and Black Lodges. For 
two years, I’d been checking in vain the indexes of every book of 
Native American myths and legends I'd run across. Now that the 
truth is out, I've been checking used paperback sections of 
bookstores, convention dealers, etc., for a copy of The Devil’s 
Guard. I'm sure folks will be grabbing these up. Since “Obscure 
Influences of Twin Peaks” looks to be an ongoing semi-regular 
feature, someone ought to doa bit about H.P. Lovecraft’s story “The 
Whisper in Darkness,” which is still in print in both hardback and 
paperback. It would be surprising if Lynch, Frost, or someone else 
in a key position on the show had not read it. It foreshadows Twin 
Peaks mainly in the areas of mood, tone, and its atmosphere of 
hidden, brooding menace, as well as the concept of unknown alien 
presences lurking long undetected (by most) in the deep woods. 

In WIP4, I very much enjoyed the analysis of the Windom Earle 
Chess game. I spotted the Kirby-esque aspect of the cover before 
the tip-off on the contents page; it too was much appreciated. As 
you quite convincingly point out, the potential of the Chess game 
was never fully realized. As a non-Chess enthusiast, the subtlety 
would have been lost on me even if it had been, but the enjoyment 
of many others would have been enhanced. Glad to see you don’t 
flinch from pinpointing the shortcomings of Twin Peaks. Still, it’s 
inevitable that a weak episode of Twin Peaks is more apt to 
disappoint one than, say, a weak episode of Matlock, when 
something is this good, you can’t help but wish it was even better. 
To me, the most agreeable aspect of the entire Chess game was 
when Pete Martell was revealed as a Chess whiz to whom Cooper 
turned for assistance. In contrast to the brilliant, dashing, valiant, 
etc. Agent Cooper, Pete was previously portrayed as a simple, 
albeit goodhearted, dolt whom most of the other characters simply 
tolerated. This sequence conveyed the warm, good-natured mes- 
sage that anyone may have something to teach you. 

I had the pleasure of reading John J. Pierce’s “Nightmares” 
article (WIP 5) prior to publication and can honestly say, “This 
works!” without going so far as asserting that this is absolutely, 
positively, just what happened. John’s is a self-consistent theory 
that holds water; no leaks as far as [ can tell. 

Of a more problematic nature to WIP readers is the question 
of whether the real Dale Cooper or some doppelganger escaped the 
Black Lodge at the end of the series. My theory is that it is indeed 
the real Coop, possessed by Bob, who comes back in the final 
episode. He just left certain aspects of his soul behind in the Lodge. 
In the final sequence, Coop is back at the Great Northern recover- 
ing from his ordeal. | feel that he is, at first, actually unaware of 
being tainted by Bob, that he is not just hiding this from Truman 
and the others. The giveaway is when he twice expresses a sudden 
urgent need to brush his teeth—Cooper hasn't realized that Bob is 
now within him, but is bothered by an unidentified feeling of inner 
dirtiness. 

In FWWM, however, Annie tells Laura, “The good Dale is in the 
Lodge and can’t get out.” This seeming discrepancy is resolved if 
we examine a concept referred to as “the ladder of selves.” In the 
third episode of Twin Peaks (Laura’s funeral), Hawk tells Cooper 
that he believes, not in the soul, but several souls. He elaborates 
that Blackfoot legend allows for “waking souls that give life to the 
mind and the body” as well as “a dream soul that wanders,” and 
presumably others. This is similar to Colin Wilson’s concept of “the 
ladder of selves,” explained in his book Mysteries. Wilson notes 
Freud’s discovery of the subconscious mind, a repository of drives 
and motivations of which we are consciously unaware, and postu- 
lates the existence of a superconscious mind of unrealized poten- 
tial that is tapped only intermittently. One is, in some important 
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senses, a different person when onc is sullen and depressed than 
when one is alert and efficient. 

This or some other similar phenomenon may account for the 
various doppelgangers encountered in Twin Peaks. It may only be 
the best part of Dale trapped in the Black Lodge. This may also be 
the Dale that comforts Laura at the end of FWWM, or it may be “the 
dream self that wanders” (“to faraway places...the land of the dead” 
according to Hawk). Also, Laura, in finding peace beyond the 
grave, may have shed all her negative, self-destructive aspects— 
and these aspects may now comprise the shrieking Laura- 
doppelganger that confronts Cooper in the Lodge in the final 
episode. 

Of course, the Black Lodge/White Lodge/ Red Room concept 
is another mystery. Is the Red Room the Black Lodge, or does the 
Red Room in some way overlap both Lodges? It seems to me that 
the terms “Black Lodge” and “White Lodge” are crude terms to 
approximate whatever metaphysical reality underlies the human 
experience of them. It also seems likely that the nature of the 
Lodges is essentially fluid, with a subjective aspect. After all, it 
seems doubtful that an American Indian sorcerer who entered the 
Black Lodge hundreds of years ago would have experienced wall- 
to-wall carpet, curtains, furnishings, and so on. 


Chuck Hoffman 
Carnegie, PA 


Dear Craig and John, 

I’m hoping that Peaks will go the way of Star Trek and live on 
in feature films. Here are a few items to ponder: 

1) Leland didn’t know he was Bob. The letters left under the 
victims’ fingernails were Bob’s game. He was trying to frame 
Leland. Bob was tired of this “vessel” and wanted a new one. 

2) The real Dale (the good Dale) is still in the Lodge. He has 
work to do there, which I'll get to later. The doppelganger (the bad 
Dale) is out and will be causing havoc for the next twenty-five years. 
It was Bob’s reflection we saw in the mirror at the end of the last 
episode when Coop smashed his head into the mirror. When 
Leland looked into the mirror, it was Bob’s face we saw, not 


‘Leland’s. Bob needed a new “vessel” to inhabit after he killed 


Leland (it was murder, just one more victim in Bob’s game!) and 
Coop let his doppelganger (the bad Dale) take his place in this world 
while he did his work in the Lodge for the next twenty-five years. 

3) The good Tremonds were the ones who gave the missing 
page of Laura’s diary to Donna and game Laura the picture in 
FWWM. The bad Tremonds were in the “Formica table” scene with 
this: “Fell a victim,” which means to kill again. The pain and 
suffering (garmonbozia) that they cause turns into creamed corn, 
which is what they live off of (refer to the good Tremond’s reaction 
when creamed corn is on the plate that Donna brings them). 

4) Harold Smith did not commit suicide! He was murdered 
by Bob or Windom Earle. When Donna sees Laura’s diary on the 
table at Harold’s, there is a knife beside it with the initials “WE” on 
it. Windom Earle! Either he did it in his psychotic state, or he was 
another one of Bob’s “vessels.” 

5) Is Annie alive? I don’t think so. When Dale comes out at 
the end of the last episode, he’s obviously suffering from shock (or 
so Doc Hayward and Truman think so), so they’re not going to tell 
him that one person he loves the most is dead. And, if she were 
alive, why would she show up in Laura’s dream covered in blood? 
Why come out of the Lodge with Dale in the same condition? She 
was taken into the Lodge, remember; she was not a willing 
participant. She had tried tocommit suicide before. She may still 
be a bit unstable and too weak to take the sights she saw in the 
Lodge. Plus, when the bad Dale states, “How’s Annie?” and 


gleefully laughs, he may know she is dead and think it’s hysterical 
that Doc and Truman are trying to keep it from him! In FWWM, Carl 
Rodd states after seeing the dirty, old lady, “I've already gone 
places. | just want to stay where I am.” He is obviously terrified. 
He has a band-aid on his forehead. The old lady has an ice bag held 
to her forehead. Did they receive these injuries while escaping the 
Lodge? If they, too, were taken into the Lodge unwillingly, they 
would have had to put up some kind of fight to get back out. They 
would have needed some kind of help, which is where Coop comes 
in. 

6) My theory on Coop’s work in the Lodge: in FWWM, Laura 
refers to angels. On the night of her death, the angel disappears 
from the picture on her wall. She knows that there is now no 
“power” to watch over her. She is alone, without hope. While in the 
train car at the end of FWWM, Ronette prays for salvation and an 
angel appears, releasing her from her bonds. Laura doesn’t pray; 
she knows that the “angels have all gone away.” After her death, 
we see her in the Lodge with Coop. Sheis sad, hopeless. Coop leans 
toward her, the lights start flashing, and an angel appears! It is my 
belief that Coop “gave” her an angel, thereby maintaining his “hero” 
image by redeeming Laura and saving her soul. There must be lots 
of lost people trapped in the Lodge that he can help escape. What 
about Chet Desmond and Philip Jeffries? Only someone with a 
heart and soul as pure as Cooper’s could even attempt such an 
endeavor. 


Dan McMillen 
Everett, WA 


Dear Craig and John, 

I've just read most of Wrapped in Plastic #4. (I have not read 
the Chess article yet; it does look first rate, but since I don’t play, 
I don’t feel qualified to comment.) 

“Twin Phantoms” by Michael Price was fantastic; so was his 
illustration. After “Twin Freaks,” | was glad to see he found a 
meaningful outlet to express his admiration for Twin Peaks, and in 
doing so, has helped expand my horizons, because now I will 
search out a video version of The Phantom of Crestwood to rent. | 
hope you will continue the “Obscure Influences” section. 


Anthony D. Manduca, Jr. 
Orlando, FL 


You might want to check out Camelot Records for The Phantom of 
Crestwood. Our local stores have put the laserdisc on sale for 
$12.88, down from the original price of about $39.00! 


Dear WIP, 

Although I have many questions concerning TP and FWWM, 
the one I would like to ask is, what happened to Special Agent 
Chester Desmond? The last we heard of him in FWWM was when 
he was at the Fat Trout reaching for the blue ring under a trailer. 
When Cooper goes to search for Desmond, Cooper finds written in 
lipstick on Desmond's windshield, “Let’s rock.” When Cooper first 
encounters the Little Man from Another Place, the Little Man first 
says, “Let’s rock.” So is Desmond in the Black Lodge somehow? 
Cooper concluded that Desmond disappeared without a trace. So 
where exactly is Special Agent Chester Desmond? If anyone has 
any ideas, | would really appreciate them. 


Mary Lee Rogado 
Hanford, CA 


The clear unplication is that Agent Desmond is, if not in the Black 
Lodge, at least in the Red Room. 


Dear Friends, 

A lot of people seem uncertain about “Killer Bob’s” part in the 
series. So, this is the explanation! Bob is the personification of evil 
created by men. The Black Lodge is the place where all evil 
thoughts, hate, frustration, rancor, etc. from every person who 
lives in Twin Peaks in concentrated. Like Bobby says during 


Laura’s funeral, everybody is responsible for her death. So 


incomprehension and ignorance killed Laura. That’s what Bob is, 
the concentration of all bad influences that lie inside human 
nature. The Black Lodge and its occupants feed on this because 
it is their only reason to live! Bob used the evil that resided in 
Leland and increased it to push Leland to attack his daughter. At 
the same time, it’s Leland himself who attracted Bob. On her side, 
Laura attracted Bob because she was perverse, and Bob used her 
perversion because it gave him pleasure and satisfaction. Bad 
influence pushes people to suicide, so Laura pushed Bob to kill 
her, and this time it was Bob who was manipulated. Bob thought 
he won, but he’s partly wrong. Laura is free forever. She reached 
perfection. No more evil inside her; she is pure! | said Bob is partly 
wrong because on his side after he killed Laura he offered her blood 
to the Black Lodge that fed on it. So the balance between good and 
evil is preserved. That’s all folks.... 
Bravo Wrapped in Plastic. 


Lallemant Michael 
France 


Dear Craig and John, 

Tuin Peaks didn’t really find its niche over here in the 
Philippines for a number of reasons. 

One: the channel that aired the series over here in late 1992 
decided to market it by having a contest amongst the viewers, 
answering the question, “Who killed Laura Palmer?” with a cash 
prize for the winner. It was, in my opinion, a rather disgusting and 
degrading thing to do to a show that I love. I'd already seen the 
whole two seasons on cable long before the show ever hit these 
shores, sol really could've cashed in on some quick and easy bucks 
by joining that contest, but! didn’t. I couldn't treat Twin Peaks like 
that; it was a show that I loved and enjoyed, not something I would 
make quick cash off of. 

Two: the channel that aired TP also decided to edit the 
episodes severely. Why that was, I’m not quite sure. There didn’t 
seem to be any logic to the editing, other than the shortening (or 
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sometimes, complete exorcism) of any scenes even remotely 
suggestive of sex. The butchering of the episodes was so severe 
that bits and pieces of two episodes would be mashed together in 
an hour’s worth of viewing. It was pathetic and highly irritable, and 
I couldn't blame viewers if they couldn't make heads or tails of the 
show. Let's face it, for the average couch potato who’s not into 
anything Lynchian or even remotely strange and non-conformist, 
TP is hard enough to follow. Chopping off huge chunks of it to 
compress the material certainly doesn't help any. 

Three (and what ! believe is the biggest reason for TP’s failure 
to find an audience here): sad to say, the Philippines is a country 
whose average citizen is not the type who wishes for anything out 
of the ordinary in his entertainment fare. | don’t mean to sound 
condescending, and I hope | don’t. I wasn’t expecting TP to make 
waves over here. | was surprised they even decided to air it at all. 
TP is not standard television programming fare in any country. 
They did air it, however, and I had to bear witness as the channel 
turned the show into a hokey gimmick. I eventually stopped 
watching it on TV once | noticed the massive butchering, but | 
couldn't escape all the fuss that was generated by the contest. In 
fact, since it was common knowledge that I was a TP aficionado 
amongst my circle of friends, a number of them asked me to tell 
them who murdered Laura so they could send in their entries in the 
hopes that they'd win. 


David Hontiveros 
Philippines 


Dear Craig and John, 

One aspect of the show that I have never seen mentioned is 
the symbolic nature of the names of some characters. For 
instance, the name “Palmer.” To palm something means to conceal 
it. Leland drugs his wife to conceal his possession by Bob. Laura 
also hides her evil side from most people. 

Here’s an intriguing question: why is Bob named Bob? The 
word has many different meanings which symbolize “Killer Bob” 
and his activities: 

1. to appear suddenly—Bob always seems to pop up out of 
nowhere, doesn’t he? 

2. to cut short—Bob cuts people’s lives short by killing them: 
3. to float up and down—Bob’s victims end up floating on the 
water. 

4. to grab at floating objects with the teeth—we see several close- 
ups of Bob’s mouth and teeth. 

5. asmall jutting knob-like object—is this why Josie is trapped in 
a drawer knob? 

6. to repeat—this is the most important meaning because it 
symbolizes Bob’s most horrible attribute: the cycle of his killings. 
It is the golden circle that Mike mentions, and it is his sole purpose 
to break this circle. In FWWM, he yells to Leland, “The thread will 
be torn, Mr. Palmer!” 

Repetition explains many of Leland/Bob’s strange actions— 
singing, for instance, and all that record-playing. When Leland 
begins to break down in the series, the first thing we see him do is 
play a record. The record spins in a circle, and then Leland starts 
spinning in a circle with Laura’s photo. When Leland’s hair goes 
white, he starts to sing. Singing involves much repetition. 

(Side note: after Leland sings the line “It’s oh-so-peaceful on 
the other side” from C’mon Get Happy, his singing becomes frantic 
and repetitive. Does “the other side” refer to the Black Lodge or the 
evil side of people? Cole warns Coop that if Gerard is giyen his 
drugs, they'll “never see the other side.” Annie mentions “seeing 
the other side” before the Giant appears to warn Coop.) 

Leland also sings “Getting to Know You.” In FWWM, Laura 
says that Bob is “getting to know me now.” The record player 
repeats when Bob kills Maddy, and he spins in a circle with her. 
Julee Cruise sings “The World Spins,” which mentions the circular 
motion of the world, the cycle of the sun, and the cycle of Halley’s 
comet. The last thing Leland does is turn on the record player 
before turning into Bob. This is similar to Leland’s turning on the 
ceiling fan in FWWM. 

Obviously there is much circular and cyclical imagery in TP. 
The owl cave ring, Coop's ring, the circle of sycamores and candles, 
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and the cyclical changing of the traffic light are a few examples. 
From what! have previously stated, we can conclude that the circle 
symbol is evil, while the broken circle is good. When people eat 
doughnuts or pies they are breaking circles. We know that Laura 
got her horse from the Broken Circle Stables. Her horse was 
something that would have led her away from Bob’s influence; thus 
the broken circle imagery. Phil Gerard should be mentioned here 
since he sells Circle Brand boots. Shouldn't he sell Broken Circle 
boots? Maybe the answer lies symbolically in the drug he takes, 
similar to haloperidol. Breaking the word apart we have: “halo” 
meaning “circle,” “peri” meaning “surrounded by,” and “dol” from 
the Latin “dolor” meaning “pain.” Therefore Gerard is “surrounded 
by a circle of pain,” which is Bob’s killing. Maybe selling the circle 
boots is his way of warning people about Bob. . 

One final note related to names. Electricity is a prominent 
idea in FWWM. Electricity flows in circuits, or circles. Is Bob’s 
influence a kind of electricity that flows through his victims? 
Remember the formica table in FWWM? Formica is a plastic that 
is heat resistant. It does not allow electric current to flow through 
it easily. 


Andrew Prock 
Pottsville, PA 


We were skeptical of most of your theses when your letter first 
arrived, Andrew, but in rereading them now, we think you’ve hit on 
some great observations, particularly with the circular motifs. 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I must say I disagree with the assumption that Maddy’s 
parents were on Leland’s rather than Sarah’s side of the family. On 
the trading cards, Sarah Palmer is said to have graduated from 
Missoula High, thereby implying she grew up there. Still not sure 
though. 


Thanks WIP, 
John Goldsmith 
Atlanta, GA 


Dear Editors, 

Whilst on vacation in London | bought a copy of WIP 4 having 
no idea that it was a spin-off from my favourite series, Twin Peaks. 
I live in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, and | have knowledge of 
very few followers here, where we have only recently received the 
series, never mind FWWM! Those of us that are “religious fans” 
meet and discuss problems posed by the film and series over 


‘coffee, doughnuts, and the occasional stroll through the local pine 


plantation, which is just as haunting as that featured in the series. 
The question now is, where do we South Africans get our hands on 
more WIP? 


Yours in plastic, 
Bevin McNicoll 
South Africa 


The WIP empire invades another country! The best way for our 
foreign readers to get WIP is to subscribe, unless there is a local shop 
that carries the magazine. See page 33 for details. 


Dear Craig, 

A couple of points: I believe Tim Lucas puts it well in his two 
articles in Video Watchdog: Twin Peaks is an encoded enter- 
tainment. This jells with your WIP 4 editorial. I feel, then, that if 
the series had continued, Deputy Hawk would have helped rescue 
Cooper from the Lodge. After all, Hawk discussed souls and spirits 
with Cooper, revealed the mystery of the two Lodges, and Cooper 
asks for his help if he’s ever in trouble (just before Hardy arrests 
him). There’s something spiritual in Hawk, too. 

Another thing nobody has brought up. Lynch and Frost would 
appear to have planned the intricacies of Twin Peaks far in 
advance. In the European appendage to the pilot, did you notice 
that when Gerard telephones Cooper, he mentions, “I know about 
the red thread.” This is a direct reference to Lil's dress in Fire Walk 
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With Me (code for drugs), filmed over two years later. It gives one 
hope that maybe there will be another movie, as part of a well- 
guarded long-range project that began back in 1988, with Lynch 
and Frost blueprinting the series in minute detail. Then again, 
maybe I’m way off-beam. 


Keith Scott 
Australia 


We'll have to disagree with you on the red thread bit, Keith. We 
think it happened the other way around. When Lynch and Robert 
Engels were writing FWWM, they remembered the red thread 
comment and decided to include it. Same as with the Sam Stanley 
bit—remember in the pilot where Cooper asks Diane to give this case 
to “Albert and his team. Don’tgo to Sam. Albert seems to have alittle 
more on the ball.” We doubt that Lynch and co. knew about Sam or 
Lil four years ago. And Mark Frost has stated that the writers were 
winging a lot of the plot developments as the series continued. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I have a question along with two possible answers to toss up 
in the air for some feedback. Who killed Jacques Renault? Was 
it Leland in an act of revenge because of the rape and murder of 
Laura? Or was it Bob, acting through Leland, protecting him from 
being uncovered as his host? 

I've watched FWWM and the last show of the first season over 
and over again, but I can’t come up with the answer. 


Gerard Pomato 
Brooklyn, NY 


We’ve wondered the same thing, Gerard! 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I believe that Cooper is indeed fully trapped in the Lodge and 
that his doppelganger (with a mystical link to BOB) is the one on 
the loose. However, unlike some, I don’t believe Cooper is doomed 
to remain there twenty-five years. (What the “twenty-five years” 
does mean, | admit I have no idea.) In fact, a lot of the characters 
can be invaluable assistance to Coop. Annie evidently knows 
Cooper is still in the Lodge. Also, Sarah pretty much told Major 
and Mrs. Briggs where Cooper was. And if that wasn’t enough, 
don’t forget Andy saw something in the petroglyph from Owl Cave, 
something that was apparently going to be of vital importance to 
Coop. Unfortunately, we never did find out what he saw. 

As for the film, since the Little Man’s words “Let’s Rock” were 
on Desmond’s car, I believe he is in the Lodge as well. Maybe even 


Jeffries, too, although this is a guess. 

Enclosed is a snippet from Marvel Comics’ X- 
Factor #71. X-Factor is a group of superheroes that 
works for the government. Their liaison to the 
government is an Agent Valerie Cooper. Can you 
figure out whom she is talking about in the enclosed 
clip? 

Before | end this letter, since | know you like to 
keep track of TP actors, did you notice Heather 
Graham’s uncredited appearance in the final scene 
of Sam Raimi’s Army of Darkness? She has short 
hair and appears with Ted Raimi, who incidentally 
was the punk/ pawn that Windom Earle shot witha 
crossbow! 


Mark Hunt 
Columbus, OH 


Good Evening, and a hearty “hello,” Gentlemen, 

Dan Lambert (WIP #3) theorizes that Josie is 
some form of Dryad or Wood-Nymph. Groovy 
theory, Dan! IfI may, I'd like to add a couple of other 
ingredients to this rather intriguing broth. 

Firstly, the White Lodge is described by Hawk as 
a place where “the spirits that rule man and nature 
reside.” Nature is obviously an important part of 
the Twin Peaks mythos, as can be seen in an almost obsessive 
fascination with nature: trees, owls, woods. This lends credence 
to the “Spirit of Nature” theory. Secondly, Josie’s spirit “inhabited” 
a wooden chest of drawers (leaving her much lighter) when she died. 
When the Log Lady’s husband died, his spirit inhabited the Log. 
Coincidence? Could be, but.... 

For further twists on the possible relationship between Josie 
and Thomas Eckhardt (and the “Nature Spirit” theory), read issue 
#17 of D.C. Comics’ Sandman (must resting for TP fans)—“Cal- 
liope"—about a twisted owner/slave relationship between a very 
nasty man and his enslaved muse. 

Next! Head-wounds, as brought up by Jay Highfield (also WIP 
3). Leland/Bob and Cooper/Bob both smashed their heads into 
unyielding surfaces, causing yielding foreheads. Meanwhile, Doc- 
tor Hayward smashes Ben Horne’s forehead into a fireplace, 
causing a similar wound. While this is probably a coincidence, 
consider anyway. Twin Peaks is, in many ways, about duality. 
Black Lodge/ White Lodge, Mike/Bob, Teresa/Laura, Maddy/Laura, 
Caroline/Annie, Doppelgangers aplenty, hell—Twin Peaks!!! This 
duality can even be seen in the so-called “normal” characters (i.e. 
characters not “in the know” about ghosties and ghoulies). We have 
a pair of couples, inter-twined in Hank/ Norma and Ed/ Nadine, as 
well as a pair of Bobs (Bob and Bob Lydecker), as well as a pair of 
Mike/ Bob(by) pairings (Mike/Boband Mike/ Bobby). Coincidences! 
Yah-hoo! | love ‘em! 

Anyhow, back to Ben. As emotions rise (“Fear and love open 
the gates”) in the search for Windom Earle and the Black Lodge, we 
see emotions rise to boiling point throughout the town. This could 
indicate the effect on the town of the “presence in the woods” that 
Truman describes to Cooper. Also, we see a conversion, almost a 
multiple (twin?) personality in Ben Horne, from a man of conscious 
evil/ black to one of conscious good/white. In one scene, he shows 
Audrey that he is going to investigate all of humanity’s great 
philosophies of “good,” in the hope that what he’s searching for will 
be within. Maybe he’s looking for the White Lodge? This (excuse 
the pun) may “shed light” on that bizarre scene, where Ben is in the 
hotel, hears a noise, and turns to see a bright light. We never see 
what happens after this. 


Paul Russell 
Australia 


WIP, 

Here are some of my theories regarding some of the unresolved 
things in Twin Peaks. First (because it’s the quickest and easiest), 
the white horse. Since it has no real explanation, | just think of it 
as a delusion of Sarah Palmer under the affects of the drugs Leland » 
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gives her. 

Next is the Little Man From Another Place (whom | will now 
refer toas the Arm) and Mike the One-Armed Man. Mike (with arm 
connected) was originally evil (i.e. resident of the Black Lodge). 
When he renounced his evil (he “saw the face of God”), he removed 
all evil from his body (physically and spiritually) by removing the 
arm. The Little Man is the manifestation of this evil (hence the 
name, the Arm). The Arm is much more powerful than Mike. Why? 
Well, the evil that was once contained in all of Mike is now ina 
smaller body (more “badness” per square inch, you might say). 
Mike is not as he originally was (not evil any more and missing one 
arm), so that’s why he’s weak. So weak, he can't even tell Cooper 
about Bob (or can't remember?}. Also, he’s weak because his 
physical body (Phillip Gerard) is drugged constantly. 

Anyway, back to the Arm. I see him as the “brain” of the Black 
Lodge (except for their leader, if they have one). Bob (and some 
unknown others) are the “foot soldiers” who actually travel out of 
the Black Lodge to do bad things. The Arm just stays there and 
directs. One point of evidence (sort of) lies within the Giant. Since 
he’s the only really “good guy” (I’m not counting Mike because he 
was originally bad), he’s the only likely candidate for an inhabitant 
of the White Lodge. Wouldn’t it make sense that the most powerful 
man in the Black Lodge be a dwarf and his mirror-foe be a Giant? 
It would fit the opposite black/white, good/bad trend very well. 

Two spirits that are in-between are Mrs. Tremond and Pierre, 
her grandson. Obviously they are not inhabitants of the White 
Lodge, because in Fire Walk With Me they are seen at one of the 
Black Lodge meetings (during the Phillip Jeffries scene). But they 
are in no way as evil as Bob. If they were, why would they help by 
telling Donna about Harold and the diary, and even warn Donna 
of Harold’s suicide (by reciting the “I am a lonely soul” thing)? I 
believe that they unwillingly help Bob and the Arm so they can get 
their share of nourishment, which is garmonbozia. (After doing 
some evil deed and therefore creating pain and sorrow, residents 
of the Black Lodge bring back garmonbozia and share it with the 
others.) Sometimes they help out, but they are still evil, for they 
do inhabit the Black Lodge and go to the meetings. 

In the episode where Donna first meets Mrs. Tremond and 
Pierre, Mrs. Tremond says she doesn’t want any cream corn. Then 
Pierre makes the corn disappear and reappear, symbolizing their 
indecisiveness between doing bad or good. 


Chris Woodard 
Orchard Park, NY 


Dear WIP, 

I believe there may be some distant relationship between 
Bobby Briggs and Bob. Could Bobby be an illegitimate son of the 
late Leland Palmer and possibly a half-brother to Laura? Doesn't 
Bobby bear more resemblance to Leland than to Major Briggs? 
And didn’t Leland become upset at the dinner table when he 
suspected Laura of seeing someone else other than the “town 
punk” Bobby? 

I believe Bob removed the necklace from Laura’s neck after 
her death and before her “baptism” in the river due to the belief that 
we come into this world with no material possessions, and we leave 
this world in the same manner—a possible explanation as to why 
Laura’s body was found nude (although wrapped in plastic). 

The real Leland loved his daughter more than just about 
anything. I believe Leland cut a deal with Bob somewhere down the 
line in which Bob propositioned Leland, “If you give me your soul, 
I'll let Laura live.” Of course, Bob didn’t keep his word. 

Could the blue rose be the death ring? The midget exclaimed, 
“With this ring! thee wed.” And we all know the last sentence goes, 
“til death do us part.” 

Mike screamed at Leland, “You stole the corn. | had it canned 
[ceased or stopped] above the store.” A reminder to Bob that Mike 
is no longer his partner in crime? 

Remember the conversation that soon followed in the car 
between Laura and Leland at the service station? We all know that 
Bob had temporary control of both Laura and Leland’s minds. Was 
Bob playing with their minds by “ping-ponging” this conversation 
back and forth between the two of them? And if so, through 


possession of Laura, Bob/Leland would know the exact hiding 
place of the secret diary. 

Finally, remember the scene where the two FBI agents are 
investigating Teresa Banks’s trailer (with trailer manager Carl 
Rodd present) and an old woman with a cane stumbles in from out 
of nowhere? I've finally recognized this woman to be an elderly and 
senile Log Lady. She is wearing the Log Lady’s turtleneck, cardigan 
sweater, and pants, and has the same hair style, only it’s now gray. 
She is without her log and glasses and is instead holding acane and 
ice bag over her eye. She appears to be badly battered. Could she 
have had aconfrontation with Bob? Please watch this scene again. 
This has to be the Log Lady. 


James Monarrez 
Los Angeles, CA 


We hadn't noticed what she was wearing, James. But you do know 
that it’s David Lynch who's playing the old lady, nght? 


Dear Craig and John, 

After reading your review of Fire Walk With Me in the reprint 
of WIP 1, I must disagree with your statement that the first half 
hour is a little slow. David Lynch appears to have structured this 
section so that many things happen in twos, not only in the plot, 
but in the filming/editing as well. Here is a list of the examples | 
was able to detect: 

- 2 shots of Teresa’s television being destroyed 

2 secretaries in Gordon Cole's office 

- 2 prostitutes arrested in school bus 

- 2 FBI agents (Sam and Chester) 

- double meanings for each action in Lil’s dance 

2 shots of the Sheriff Deer Meadow sign 

- 2 shots of the Fat Trout Trailer sign 

- “Are you talking about that little girl that was murdered?” 
heard twice 

- “Good morning America” heard twice 

- “We sure do need a good wake-me-up, don’t we Agent 
Desmond?” heard twice 

- 2 old women wandering around in the trailer park 

- 2shots of the #6 power pole in the trailer park, which is even- 
numbered in 2s (2-4-6-8- 10) 

- 2 close-ups of the blue rose 

- 2 shots of the Liberty Bell (the second in Cole’s office) 

- 10:10 (the time Cooper announces) 

- 2 missing FBI agents 

- 2 Chalfonts 

- 2 teenage girls murdered 

All of these double occurrences were probably the best way to 
stress the more important duality in Laura’s and Leland’s person- 
alities, and! strongly believe that they area crucial part tothe film’s 
completeness. As David Lynch even told Jay Leno on The Tonight 
Show, people unfamiliar with the series would still be able to “get 
into the film,” which might have been impossible had he decided 
to begin directly in Twin Peaks. By introducing several new 
characters, it allows new viewers to bridge the gap somewhat 
between themselves and the material. 

One more thing. Certain scenes in the film are so abstract that 
| was wondering if you or any other WIP readers might be able to 
shed some light upon them for me. Who exactly is the man in the 
red suit with the Henry Spencer-type hair and the white pointed 
face? Why does that old woman enter Teresa's trailer, causing Carl 
to mention that he’s already gone places? Why do Laura and Bobby 
believe that he shot Mike? And especially, why did the One Armed 
Man tell Laura and Leland that he canned the corn? What corn? 
Why corn? 


Jack Harrison 
Alberta, Canada 


Jack, we think that your observations about the dual nature of 
FWWM’s first half hour are brilliant. We need to go back and watch 
it with your comments in mind. 

4a 
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The X-Files: Exciting Silliness 

No, it’s not the name of a new Marvel comic. The X-Files is a 
new Fox network television series that premiered Friday, Sep 
tember 10. The one-hour episodes star David Duchovny (Dennis/ 
Denise Bryson in Twin Peaks; Jake in Red Shoe Dianes) arid Gillian 
Anderson as FBI agents investigating unsolved cases having 
“unexplained phenomena.” 

Early press reports have compared the show to Twin Peaks, 
and there are some superficial similarities that made this inevi 
table. In the opening moments of the first episode, a young woman 
(who graduated in 1989—note the year) is found dead in the woods 
of Oregon. Some strange marks are on her back—marks that have 
also been found with other mysterious deaths around the country. 
As wind blows the tall trees, one character turns to another and 
says, “It’s happening again, isn’t it?” 

But instead of FBI agents investigating “Blue Rose Cases,” 
they tackle the “X-Files.” The writers might very well have been 
thinking, “These concepts are too good just to lie around waiting for 
Lynch to use again.” 

Duchovny, as Agent Fox Mulder, and Anderson, as Agent 
Dana Scully, present some potentially interesting characters with, 
occasionally, a nice chemistry between them. Unfortunately, they 
are poorly developed, rarely rising above stereotypes. Mulder, you 
see, is convinced of the reality of UFO’s and alien abductions. But 
Scully won't hear any of that, constantly babbling on about how 
scientifically impossible it is, and so forth. The dialogue sounds 
like the characters are reading, alternately, from Whitley Strieber 
and Scientific American, instead of expressing their own opinions. 
This shallowness forces us to see them more as symbols than real 
people. Maybe X-Files should be adapted into a comic book series! 

The first episode’s plot gives us many of the UFO clichés: the 
government covering up the “reality” of UFOs and abductions; 


Giliian Anderson and David Duchovny star in X-Files. 


just as absurd 
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unidentifiable implants in the abductees; inexplicable loss of time; 
electricity going haywire; similar marks on the bodies of the 
abductees; and on and on. 

What’s most surprising, however, is that as all this nonsense 
gets piled higher and higher, by mid-episode the viewer is actually 
hooked. We know it’s all silly but are still watching to see how the 
murder case 
will be resolved. 
(Unfortunately, 
the resolution is 


and cliched as 
everything else 
in the show.) 

The ridicu- 
lous plot is 
taken way too 
seriously by the 
show's writer 
and actors, but 
that serious- 
ness is what 
keeps us tuned 
in. In some 
ways, it’s like 
the 1960s 
Batman televi 
sion show. 
You're asking 
yourself, “How 
can these actors 
keep a straight 
face while delivering these lines?” But at least that dialogue was 
supposed to be funny. With X-Files, it seems even the writer 
doesn't see the goofiness of the premise of his own show. 

The lack of a little sense of humor also hurts Duchovny’s 
performance. We were somewhat critical of his Red Shoe Diaries 
performance last issue without specifying exactly why. Now we 
think we've put our finger on it. Duchovny appears to have a nice 
ability to play off-kilter characters with some element of humor and 
fun. He flourished as Bryson in TP but stumbled in the overly 
serious RSD. His character in X-Files works best when it’s 
combined (too infrequently) with a little humor and skepticism. 
(It’s tempting to think that the series might work better if Mulder 
played the “scientist” and Scully the UFO nut.) As it is, Mulder 
takes himself too darn seriously almost all the time! 

If the show were presented as a straight fantasy, it might work 
better. Unfortunately, it comes off more as advocacy television, a 
polemic arguing for the absurd. 

The second episode is an improvement over the first. The 
dialogue is crisper and more natural, and the characters seem 
more like individuals than stereotypes. But the plot is just as 
ludicrous (the military is using recovered UFO technology to build 
their own UFO experimental aircraft!). At least the dramatic 
impact is effective. In fact, the story would have worked quite well 
if the writer had eliminated the extraterrestrial angle and stayed 
with the idea of a secret government project. But that would 
undercut the entire “point” of the show. 

Speaking of which: the intro beginning with the second 
episode leaves no doubt as to the agenda of the show. A line flashes 
across the screen in bright white letters: “THE TRUTH IS OUT , 
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THERE,” superimposed over a skyward shot of speeding storm 
clouds (i.e., through time-lapse photography). Ruitight! 

The third episode has Mulder and Scully tracking a hundred- 
year-old alien serial killer. The characterization of the two stars 
improves in this Stephen King-ish episode, but the other players 
are still stereotypes, and the formula is becoming rigid: Mulder 
proposes whacko solution to a crime; rest of FBI ridicule him; he 
turns out to be correct. If this keeps up, viewers will only need to 
watch the first ten minutes of each episode (until Mulder’s theory 
is stated). 

Series’s creator Chris Carter wrote the first two episodes. 
Glen Morgan and James Wong wrote the third. 


Harley Peyton Excels in ABC’s Moon Over Miami 

Harley Peyton, producer of Twin Peaks’s second season and 
writer of numerous great episodes (including the ‘Emmy-nom1- 
nated Laura Palmer funeral in the first season), has created a new 
television series, Moon Over Miami. He is also executive producer, 
plus writer for the September 15 premiere episode. 

The reader may also remember Peyton from NBC’s short- lived 
Route 66 revival in July (see WIP 6). Only four episodes were 
produced, and the quality was uneven, depending on whether 
Peyton wrote the script or not. Atits best, however, the series never 
really clicked. 

Moon Over Miami, on the other hand, has a great start. Private 
investigator Walter Tatum (Bill Campbell) is hired by a rich father 
to find his daughter Gwen (Ally Walker) after she jumped ship 
(literally) during her wedding and swam for her independence. 
Walter finds her, of course, and, somewhat implausibly, by the end 
of the episode she assists him in solving another case. 

As with Route 66, however, the quality of Peyton’s writing isn’t 
necessarily found in the plot, but in the sparkling dialogue and 
characterization. Here, conversations are not simply excuses to 
convey plot, but exercises in imaginative use of language to reveal 
personalities. We don’t fast forward past the talk to get to the 
“action” but realize that the conversations are a kind of action in 
themselves. 

In this respect, Moon Over Miami owes a lot to Moonlighting, 
where, at its peak, dialogue was also brilliantly written with flair 
and innovation. In fact, combine Moonlighting with Miami Vice, and 
you get something along the lines of Peyton’s new series. 

The second episode, also written by Peyton, involves another 
missing persons case—the last for a while, we hope. There’s also 


(Left to right) Bill Campbell, Ally Walker, Agustin 
Rodriguez, and Marlo Marron star in Moon Over Miami. 
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some elaborate money shuffling and double-crossing in an attempt 
by one character to get rich. And Walter hires Gwen at the agency. 

In what appears to be an artificially calculated advertising 
campaign, ABC describes the show as a “romantic comedy.” Are 
they attempting to latch onto the Sleepless in Seattle crowd? Moon 
Over Miami contains a fair amount of P.|.-type drama along the 
lines of the aforementioned Moonlighting . Perhaps the show will 
become a more typical romantic comedy-type of show (though we 
hope not), but right now, the description doesn''t fit. 

The acting is quite good all around. Bill Campbell, who turned 
some heads with his performances in Crime Story and later starred 
in The Rocketeer, is developing a fine screen presence that should 
continue toimprove. Agustin Rodriguez (as Tatum’s associate) and 
Ally Walker appear at ease with their characters, giving a natural, 
convincing atmosphere to the ensemble. 

The first two shows were directed by Allan Arkush. The series 
is produced by “Harley Peyton TV.” We're eager to see future 
episodes. 


NG ENSEMB 


Julee Cruise’s International Double? 

Dutch singer Mathilde Santing has released a CD single 
containing Paul Simon’s “A Hazy Shade of Winter” and Robert 
Cray’s “Bad Influence.” So what, you say? “Winter” is listed as a 
“Roadhouse recording,” and “Influence” is a “Black Lodge remix.” 
The first track has a slow, very Julee Cruise-ish sound (nothing like 
the original version!), whereas the second is similar to Cray’s work. 
Just to dispell any doubts, the cover art pictures an owl! (The disc 
we have is produced by Indisc from Benelux.) 


David Lynch, Glamour Photographer? 

You may already know about the photography book that 
Lynch talked about when he was on The Tonight Show with Jay 
Leno several months back. The book was to be divided into two 
parts, one on dental hygiene and one on spark plugs. (Really!) 

Well, the July/August 1993 issue of The Dark Side, an English 
fantasy magazine, is a special “Scream Queen” issue. In it, 
Deborah Stevens says, “I worked with David Lynch at the end of 92 
in a project which comes out around Thanksgiving.” Stevens has 
appeared in Baywatch and a couple of upcoming films, The Things 
and The Pagan. 

Then an actress named Jasae mentions that “I’ve also just 
shot a book with David Lynch which should be out in November.” 
We assume this is the project Stevens is referring to. 


Mark Frost Novel Published! 

We receive numerous inquiries about Mark Frost’s current 
projects, so we’re happy to report that his novel, The List of 7, hit 
the stores in September. It follows Arthur Conan Doyle (creator of 
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Sherlock Holmes) as he tries to stop a dangerous group of 
Satanists. Next issue, we'll be interviewing Mark, but in the 
meantime, you may want to meet him during his book promotional 
tour. He will be reading selections from the novel and autographing 
copies. Here is the schedule as of our presstime: 

New York, NY, October 22, Barnes & Noble (Lexington & 
86th), 7:00PM 

Pasadena, CA, October 29, Vroman’s, 7:00PM 

Costa Mesa, CA, November 4, Rizzoli, 7:00PM 

More stores will probably be added, so if a store in your area 
does regular signings, you may want tocall them to see if they have 
Mark scheduled. The book is published by William Morrow. 


Harlan Ellison Hosts Prisoner Marathon 

On Labor Day (September 6), the Sci Fi Channel (or, as we call 
it, the SF Channel) ran all seventeen episodes of the British cult 
favorite The Prisoner, in order (although, of course, that’s open to 
debate) and uncut. Award-winning sf/fantasy writer Harlan 
Ellison provided introductions and afterwords to each episode, 
along with occasional behind-the-scenes informational bits during 
commercial breaks. 

We here at WIP have received numerous requests to do an 
article on this acclaimed series, especially in light of the apparent 
similarities it has with Twin Peaks. The drawback was that we 
hadn’t seen it! Now that we have, we can tell you that an extensive 
feature is in the works and will appear in the next few issues! 

Viewers who missed the marathon can catch the episodes one 
at a time every Sunday on the SF Channel. We recommend 
beginning with the first episode (“Arrival”). 


Twin Peaks Revisited—the Final Word 

For several issues, we've mentioned that we’d heard about a 
follow-up to Mark Altman’s Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes book 
being released. Then we heard that it had been dropped from the 
schedule. We spoke with Mark recently, and he told us that there 
never were any definite plans for him to do a sequel, although he 
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had (with some amusement) heard the same rumors. We wish the 
project had been published. However, we will be interviewing Mr. 
Altman sometime soon about his book and TP in general. 


Attention Australian Twin Peaks Fans! 

Sasha Turner notified us that The Great Northern, a Twin 
Peaks fan magazine, is currently available from Sean Murphy, 83 
Barokee Street, Stafford QLD 4053, Australia. Send an Interna- 
tional Reply Coupon, and Sean will get you the necessary sub- 
scription details. We haven't seen a copy yet, but we’re always 
happy to hear about other 7P zines out there. 


Twin Peaks Board Games: Going, Going.... 

Weare just about the only ones in the U.S. with a supply of this 
rare 1991 British import game. (See WIP 1 for more information 
and our review.) They are now $80 (plus $3.50 U.S. shipping/ 
insurance) each, until we get down to our last few, at which time 
the price will jump to $100. When these are gone, we don’t expect 
ever to get them back in stock. If you've been procrastinating, 
you'd better decide quickly! 


WIP in the News 

We were delighted to see the review of WIP4 in Factsheet 5 #48. 
They called it a “darn good Twin Peaks fanzine. Actually, it’s the 
best one I've ever seen (and I've seen a lot)....If you're still obsessed 
with Twin Peaks...then you gotta pick this up.” Thanks, FF! 

Also, Oregon’s Willamette Week reviewed WIP in the July 22 
issue. Doug Holm wrote, “One of the best new movie zines is 
Wrapped in Plastic....WIP is unafraid of the accusation of taking 
Twin Peaks too seriously....Yet the magazine can be critical or 
skeptical of the series, as well (for example, the two-hour second- 
season opener is deemed ‘mediocre}.” 


Guess Apparel: The Clothing of Choice in Twin Peaks? 
Thanks to Suzie Lushbaugh in San Jose for bringing to our 
attention a notable ad page from the current Guess campaign 
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Twin Peaks, Hotel Room, On The Air Video Releases! 


David Lynch’s Hotel Room (reviewed in WIP 3) and On The 
Air (reviewed last issue) will finally be released on video! World- 
vision told us that HR and OTA were scheduled for September 
29, so they should already be available by the time this issue is 
published. 

Hotel Room, of course, is the three-episode, hour-and-a- 
half series Lynch produced for HBO that aired last January. On 
The Airis the seven-episode series developed by Lynch and Mark 


Frost following Twin Peaks. ABC aired three of the episodes in 
the summer of 1992 before canceling the series. Worldvision 
told us that there will probably be laser disc releases of HR and 
OTA, but they were not on the schedule at this time. 

Last issue, we announced that the new Twin Peaks boxed 
set (that includes the second season episodes) would be released 
in late August. There was a slight delay, but they are now 
available. 
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featuring Drew Barrymore. As you can see at right, the scene bears 
an astonishing resemblance to a certain car owned by Chet 
Desmond! It’s not an actual scene from FWWM, as a close look will 
reveal a number of discrepancies (such as: this car is a convert- 
ible). Rather, it’s a great wink toward the TP audience (in addition 
to being just a cool photo). 

Although the Barrymore ads are now in practically every 
magazine on the stands that run clothing ads, the only place we've 
seen this photo is on page 6 of the August 1993 Mademoiselle. 
(There must be a dozen or more photos in the campaign; this is the 
only one we've seen with a TP reference.) 


Dallas Fantasy Fair To Sponsor Twin Peaks Gatherings! 

While Washington is the most logical place to hold a Twin 
Peaks convention, we've heard from many fans who simply can’t 
make the long trip to the Northwest and hope for some kind of event 
more centrally located in the U.S. The Dallas Fantasy Fair is 
looking into the possibility of promoting a series of events during 
their three major conventions each year (March, November, and 
the huge summer show). The first one will be held this November 
at the Sheraton Park Central hotel in north Dallas. On Sunday the 
28th, Craig and John will be hosting an hour-and-a half panel at 
11:30AM. Our hope is that interest and attendance will build 
through next summer, to the extent that some major events could 
be planned for the massive summer convention in Market Hall. 

TPfans who want to attend only Sunday (the entire convention 
is Friday-Sunday) can buy single-day advance tickets at half-price 
(we believe it’s only $4!) at many Dallas comic book shops. That 
ticket also gets you in to all the other DFF events for that day, in 
addition to the Twin Peaks panel! 

While these gatherings will not be on the scale of the Twin 
Peaks Festivals in Snoqualmie, they will be great opportunities for 
fans to get together and talk about Twin Peaks, David Lynch, and 
other related subjects. We hope you'll plan to attend. (For more 
information, give us a call, or you can call the Dallas Fantasy Fair 
at 214-350-4305.) 

Finally, Craig will be attending the October DFF mini-cons in 
Austin and San Antonio. The Austin show is the 30th at the Hilton 
(I-35 and 290). The San Antonio show is the 31st at the Wyndham 
(I-10 West and Wurzbach). Both events go from 1 1:00AM-4:00PM. 
Please stop by to say hello! 


Et Cetera 

Twin Peaks made a brief appearance on the Emmy Awards 
Sunday, September 19. A segment honoring “final episodes” 
included a short clip of Cooper as he leaves the Red Room and 
passes Leland, who says, “I didn’t kill anybody.” (On a—slightly— 
related note, Homicide: Life on the Street, which WIP discussed at 
some length last issue with David Bianculli, won two awards, one 
for Barry Levinson’s directing and another for Tom Fontana’s 
writing of the episode we highlighted in the interview.) 

Robert Getz has informed us that his TP newsletter Cooper’s 
Dream will cease publication with the seventh issue, advertised in 
WIP 4. We're sorry to see this end but wish him well in his future 
endeavors. 

Throughout August, Showtime and The Movie Channel aired 
Fire Walk With Mewith an introduction and afterword by the Bucky 
and Vinny review team. If you missed it, don’t worry; you didn’t 
miss anything. B & V wander around North Bend and Snoqualmie, 
Washington, asking stupid questions and making moronic com- 
ments. It’s possible they've seen episodes of the show, but we 
wouldn’t bet on it. Lynch must be cringing. 

Peggy Lipton is one of the stars of the new CBS drama series 
Angel Falls, which began on August 26. She plays the wife ofa high 
school basketball coach. The Los Angeles Times reported that 
Lipton still receives a lot of mail from Twin Peaks fans, especially 
from Europe. This certainly corresponds to the sales we're seeing 
with Wrapped in Plastic, where overseas orders continue to rise 
with every issue. 

Several TP actors found their way into the September 12 
premiere episode of seaQuest DSV, Steven Spielberg’s new series 
for NBC. Michael Parks (Jean Renault) played the villain, with Eric 
DaRe (Leo Johnson) playing his son. Royce D. Applegate (the 
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preacher at Laura’s funeral) had a small part. Also, Chris Mulkey 
(Hank Jennings) appears in the new Fox network comedy Bakers- 
field, P.D. Robyn Lively (Lana Milford) stars in the new NBC series 
Against the Grain. Michael Ontkean stared in Who's Child is This? 
The War for Baby Jessica, a September 26 ABC TV-movie. And 
Sherilyn Fenn stars with Sean Young, Armand Assante, and Kate 
Nelligan in Fatal Instinct, an MGM comedy scheduled for October. 
Richard Beymer (Benjamin Horne) appeared in the first episode of 


. Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. 


The Bravo cable channel, which is currently broadcasting the 
Twin Peaks reruns, will be showing David Lynch’s The Elephant 
Man October 10, 16, and 29. This film, starring Anthony Hopkins 
and John Hurt, was nominated for eight Academy Awards. 

Klaus Ossenkamp wrote to tell us that the television transmit 
ter “RTL 2” in Germany will repeat Twin Peaks beginning in 
December 1993. 

The Boston Globe reported that Whoopi Goldberg is being sued 
for allegedly reneging on a verbal agreement to star in the film T. 
Rex. This is considered to be part of the fallout from the Boxing 
Helena breach-of-contract ruling against Kim Basinger. AA 


Yes, it’s time once again to 


WIP Up Some Controversy! 

We did this in our first issue and intended for it to be a 
regular feature, but space got so crowded that we never got 
back to it. Well, we're finally almost caught up on our letters 
pages this issue, so we're ready for another flood! 


Obviously, you can write to us about whatever you'd like, 
but we'd especially like to hear from readers about one or both 
of these topics: 

(1) “The owls are not what they seem.” So what are they? 

(2) Why are there two Mrs. Tremonds in the television 
series? (You might want to tie this in with the two Mrs. 
Chalfonts in Fire Walk With Me.) 


FILM COMMENT (May/June, 1993) - 
Great issue of a great magazine. 7-page 
articleon Lynch’s films, plus 4-page FWWM 
review. Both articles are illustrated with 
color photos! Also in this issue: Director’s 
Cuts (including Blade Runner, Spartacus, 
Godfather, John Sayles, Akira Kurosawa, 


FWWM Promo Card - These full-color 5x7 
cards were produced in August, 1992. 
Shery! Lee’s FWWM poster photo is in color 
on the reverse. (See WIP 1 for details.) 
Quite hard to find. (near mint) $5.00 


postpaid. 


INSIDE COVENANT HOUSE - BYRON ON MIKE MILKEN'S PLEA 


NEWYORK, 


THE QUIRKY ALLURE OF 


NEW YORK (May 7, 1990) - One of the very 
best TParticles ever written. TPcover, plus 
an 8-page, full-color illustrated article. 
We're down to our last few copies of this 
incredible issue. Highest recommenda 
tion! (vg condition) $25.00 


Matthew Modine. (near mint) $6.00. 


SHIPPING: $3.50 for first magazine, $.50 each thereafter, up to $4.50. Shipped UPS insured 


include street address; 


no P.O. boxes! Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE! 


We've received numerous requests for foreign subscriptions and have 
been unable to supply them because of a problem with getting foreign 
checks cashed through our bank. But after working with them on the 
problem, we think we've at least partially solved it! The trick is for you to be 
able to send us a bank check that meets the following conditions: 

(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across 
the bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking 
numbers that includes the bank code, plus whatever else. 


Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds 
of checks, but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them 
from both Germany and Norway. Below are a couple of examples (greatly 
reduced) so you can see approximately what they might look like 


The cost ts rather expensive because of the shipping—we don't make any 
extra money on these copies, but the post office sure does! Everything will 


ha! 


From Germany 


be shipped by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much 
cheaper, anyway) at the “printed matter/small packets” rate. Here's how 
it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars): 

Europe: $7.00 per copy; Everywhere else: $7.50 per copy 


So if you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptions only, 
we offer subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


Important: The above rates apply only to copies of W/P, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. If you're interested in 
any of those items, tell us which ones, and we'll work up the cost 


If you have further questions, or would like to order, here's our address 
CANADIAN RATES: 6-issue sub 


scriptions. $30 U.S. Your best bet is 


WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 


to get a money order from the Cana 


dian post office 
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Vkapped in Plastic 33 


Coming in December! 


Vkap pe d tn P Yastia #8 Wn, es ABOUT HIS NEW BOOK) 
- Killer Bob speaks! W/P 8 contains the most Uhappe tn SYastia 


7; 
extensive, in-depth interview with actor Frank Silva ‘Kill 9 
ever published! He reveals astonishing behind- er Bob 
the-scenes info! 


Speaks! _ 


e MARK FROST interview 


+ Twin Peaks in France! Our international reports 
continue! 

A photo gallery of Twin Peaks shooting loca- 
tions! 

WIP reviews Julee Cruise's The Voice of Love! 


PLUS these other great features: 

* More exciting letters! 

+» The World Spins--more of the latest TPand Lynch 
news! 

- And, of course, whatever else we can squeeze 
into 32 pages! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store! 
(Or $4.95 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


Cz zels Us 


Com anton 


The WIP editors turn their analytical eyes toward 
‘arguably the greatest comic book series ever: 
Cerebus! This first issue concentrates on the 
early years, “Cerebus the Barbarian” and “High 
Society”: the influences, the controversies, and 
the constant uphill battles! 

INCLUDES: 

- An extensive illustrated Dave Sim checklist, 
1976-1993 (there's a lot more than just Cerebus!) 
- Arare interview with Dave Sim from 1982! 

An article on various parodies others have done 

of Cerebus! 

- And much, much more! 

Finish out Cerebus Campaign '93 with this new 
« Cerebus the Barbarian! magazine authorized by Sim. 
Sim Checklist! Full-color Sim/Gerhard cover! 
gh Society days! 40 pages; comic book format 


Dexebus Compantor 


— c $3.95 
No. | 


© Extensive Dave S 


° A Rare Interview from the Hi ee | 
ee $3.95 at your local comic book shop (or $4.95 


postpaid directly from the publisher) 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


